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in very noisy surroundings; and a telephone attachment, for 
Peed up both sides of a AE conversation. This is priced 
85. 

The recording is on ‘thin wire ‘diameters, 
with a frequency range of 200—4,000 cps. of perfect 
clarity. The recordings can be stored indefinitely, played 
back, or erased in the usual way. Play-back is through ear- 
phones, a radio set or amplifier, also in the usual way of 
wire-recorders, with or without an arrangement for the 
typist with foot-control. | 

Another new feature was a sort of intercomm. dictation 
' apparatus for the whole office. Hand microphones can be 
placed anywhere in the office, all connected to a battery 
of recording machines in a typing-pool. Picking up any of 
the microphones,:one is automatically connected to the first 
available machine, a green light shows, and one can dictate 
without interruption for half an hour. If the dictation goes 
on longer, there is a warning buzz both to the dictator and 
the typing pool operator; the latter changes the spool, and 
gives the green light for the next thirty minutes. 

One desk dictating machine records letters direct (from 
speech into writing) on special paper. But this is like secret 
writing, it can only be “read” with the aid of a similar 
machine; folded and posted in an ordinary envelope, it can 
be sent to someone who can play it back on a similar machine, 
and hear the original dictated message. : 

A well-known firm offered at this Exhibition a new 
development in communications which had previously existed 
only in prototype: a machine which sends fascimiles of any 
written text or drawing, by photographic reproduction com- 
bined with teleprinter transmission. A few of these ma- 
chines are already in use in large plants, assembly shops, 
etc. The apparatus (two machines) costs £320, and the 
Post Office does the connection by telephone wire, at the 
same charge as it levies for teleprinter service. 5 

“A discreet communications exhibit is the _ super- 
sensitive telephone for use in big stores to enable shop as- 
sistants to ask their accounts department for permission to 
sell on credit. The salesgirl has no need to raise her voice 
in a general broadcast on delicate points, her whispered 
request for guidance and perhaps a quick reported assess- 


ment of the prospect is heard only where this intelligence 


is intended.”’ 


All this sort of equipment is a great and growing 
British industry, and an important export item. Last year’s 
total output by the Office Appliance and Business Equip- 
men Trades Association was £43 millions. Exports are now 
running at £10 million a year; almost entirely of course 
to such markets as America, Canada, Europe and Australia. 

* a * * 


The “Board of Trade Journal” touches on the essential 
point by referring to these developments as “changes of 
method and equipment which have kept pace with the time 
and waste elimination and the highly developed production 
efficiency of the factory and the mill”. 
devices displayed at Manchester are a far call from what 
we see round any corner:in Abacus Alley, and even along 
our main streets in Hongkong—relatively advanced though 
these are, in comparison with the hinterland. But the main 
point is that Western technical progress is continuous, and 
constantly self-generating; because it is based on a social 
system, and a material situation, which not only give full 
scope for initiative and innovation, but actually insist on 
these qualities as conditions for existence. 

The only Asian country with a thoroughly similar ma- 
terial situation and similar motivation would appear to be 
Japan. Among the others, one group wishes to move to- 
wards economic development—which is arbitrarily equated 
with industrialisation of the Western kind, though some 


The methods and- 


new and different type would seem more logical and suitable 
an aim—by nationalistic devices, protection, subsidy, in- 
flation, etc. Another group, the Communists, propose to 
réach the same goal by more direct methods of forced labour 
and forced saving. Both may meet, in time, with some 
success; though both (the latter of course more than the 
former) are fantastically costly, in terms of blood, sweat 
and tears. 

Amidst all the increasing preoccupation with economic 
development, one wonders how long it will be. before it is 
generally realised that there are quantitative and qualitative 
limitations on the import of technologies. These are not 


just utensils, to be ordered pre-fabricated from a catalogue; 


they go with certain social ideas and standards, in fact ori- 
ginate from them, and are largely inapplicable in a different 
environment. 

In particular, the Western devices originate from, and 
are designed to serve, a situation of the relative scarcity of 
labour and relative plenty of capital and _ resources. It 
would seem that countries in an opposite situation, with a 
superabundance of labour and a relative scarcity of capital 
and resources, would be well advised to seek a different 
pattern of technical devices and arrangements, at least in 
some part. But their current assumptions are all to the 
contrary. 

The latest Western office devices may perhaps illustrate 
the point more sharply than developments in the industrial 
field, in the present phase. Imagine the application locally 
of all the labour-saving gadgets mentioned above, and you 
have practically a reductio ad absurdum. 


Technical disparities, and the attendant psychological 
pressures, are increasing, and likely to increase in the world. 
Competition from the West, and Westernised Japan, with 
their formidably increasing productive and organisational 
efficiency, is equally likely to increase. This competition 
may be shut out or fended off, by tariff barriers, by the 
Great Walls of nationalism, by arbitrary devices, by the Iron 
Curtains of totalitarianism (or, in default of sufficient iron, 
curtains of bamboo, ignorance, hatred, etc. may be devised). 
Such exclusive measures involve great burdens of ultimate 
real cost, on the unfortunate peoples; but it does not seem 
beyond human ingenuity, so far, to maintain them. Never- 
theless, the power of competition, on the technically more 
efficient side, may ultimately be sufficiently strong to flood 
over even such barriers as these. 


Hongkong stands, in many respects, between the mael- 
stroms. By instinct and circumstances, it has tended to 
serve to some extent as a tiny fulcrum for the working of 
the mighty lever of the forces generally referred to above 
as the competition of the modern technical system. All its 
achievements are due to those forces, and the way the local 
people have responded to them. 


Theoretically, Hongkong might be able to show a aeait 
scale but vivid example of the compromise between East and 
West, or between Development and Underdevelopment, or 
between material and spiritual values, which may ultimately 
prove to be the only alternative to general destruction. In 
practice, however, its mental conditioning, business and gov- 
ernmental efficiency, and moral standards (not necessarily 
in that order) may be rather sadly inadequate to such a 


high historical destiny. But this is no excuse for neglecting 


any opportunity, large or small, for improvement in any 
of these respects. The price of liberty is eternal vigilance, 
and the condition of survival is increasing efficiency.. 


As a more immediate measure, if anyone cares to give 
me for Christmas a few of the new office devices mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, I would be able to find 
time to set forth precise particulars of immediately prac- 
ticable improvements in all these respects. 


THE POSITION 
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Economic Review. 


INDOCHINA 


By Charles O. Houston 


(Director, Graduate School, University of Manila) 


Before World War II, the geographical region known as 
French Indochina included the _ protectorates of Annam, 
Tongkin, and Cambodia, the colony of Cochin-China and 
part of an undefined area under the name of Laos. This 
large region in the past formed a geographic unit which fell 
under the influence of the cultures of India and China, the 
former leaving religious and cultural institutions, the latter 
governmental and administrative institutions. 
fore World War II, was some 286,000 square miles, and its 
population reached a figure in excess of 23 millions. 


Area Population 

Cochin-China 24,981 sq. miles 4,616,000 
Annam 5,656,000 
Tongkin 44,672 ,, 8,700,000 
Indigenous population 26,637,000 
French & Europeans 41,285 


This population is very unevenly distributed, a common 
demographic feature in Southeast Asia, with population den- 
sity ranging from 200 to 600 persons per square mile, and 
an overall average of 90 per square mile. At least 75% of 
the population inhabits the coastal plains which cover but 
10% of the area of the country. The population is almost 
completely rural; main cities are Saigon-Cholon (1,700,000), 
Hanoi (166,000), Pnom-Penh (128,950), and Haiphong 
(92,000), all estimated 1949 figures. This coastal-plain po- 
pulation falls within two major deltas: that of the Song- 
Koi river, embracing Tongkin, and that of the Mekong River, 
embracing Cochin-China and a portion of Cambodia. These 
two delta regions are separated by a range of mountains, 
the Cordillera of Annam. Rivers have played an important 
part in the transportation system of the country, and are 
important also for their work in erosion, which has built up 
in the past the important deltas upon which the rice in- 
dustry of the region has been based. The climate is tropical, 
characterized by wet and dry seasons with high humidity 
and uncomfortable heat at some seasons. Flora and fauna 
is abundant and varied, the flora being similar to that of 
China. Rice is the most important crop and is the bulwark 
of the economy. 


The people of Indochina are rich in variety and cul- 
ture. The bulk of the population are Annamese; the re- 
maining population is divided among Khmers (or Cam- 
bodians) the Chams (from southern Annam and who in the 
past erected an important kingdom which was able to chal- 
lenge the power of the Chinese Empire), the Thai peoples 
(so-called “Black Thai’ and “White Thai”) who also include 
the Laotians, and the indigenous peoples who are known by 
many names: Moi, Kha, Tho, Muong, Mu and Yao, among 
others. The Tho and Muong are of. Laotian origin and 
when mixed with Chinese are known as Hung-dan, Man, and 
Mien, while the Mu and Yao seem to be of Sinitic origin. 
Study of these interesting people has been interrupted by 
the conflict. | 


The influence of France in these vast regions began as 
early as‘1787 when a treaty was signed between the: Chua 
of Cochin-China (Nguyen phua Anh) and Louis XVI, through 
the efforts of the missionary Bishop Pigneau de Behaine. 
The French Revolution, as well as opposition from the French 


Its area, be- | 


eclony of Pondicherry, prevented the carrying out of the 
full terms of this treaty. However, in 1801, a prince of 
Annam, through the assistance of the French, was able to 
overcome rebellion and assumes the throne and institute the 
dynasty of Nguyen whose line, under the name Gia Long, 
remained in power in Hue until recent times. Gia Long 
was an able ruler and enacted a new code of law, engaged 
in a large public works campaign and undertook a land 
survey of his kingdom. His successors, however, opposed 
the coming of the French and began a severe persecution 
of Christians which lasted for some 40 years and ended in 
the intervention of the governments of France and Spain, 
the capture of Tourane (in 1858) and, eventually, the ceding 
of the three eastern provinces of Cochin-China to France 
in 1862. This began what is called the “administration of 
the Admirals” who signed a protectorate treaty with Cam- 
bodia, explored the region of the Mekong river and annexed, 


_ in 1867, the three western provinces of Cochin-China to 


subdue revolts in that area. 


In 18838, Annam allied itself with China in a war against 
the French which was ended by two treaties, one with An- | 


nam in 1884 and one with China in 1885. Two conventions, 
one in 1887 and the second in 1895, delimited the boundary 
between China and French Indochina, and three years later 
the French secured a lease on the bay and territory of 


- Kwangchouwan (in the province of Kwangtung). 


- The French, however, were constantly faced with diffi- 
culties in the administration of this portion of their empire. 
These difficulties were caused by, generally speaking, three 
factors: (1) Failure to understand their position in a pro- 
tectorate; (2) Friction and jealousy between the civil and 
military authorities, and (3) Growing nationalist sentiments 
among the peoples of Annam. This uneasy situation was 


rendered more difficult for French administrators by forays | 


along the frontiers by Chinese who still considered the 
region as an ancient and integral part of China. | : 

Administration remained an important problem, and 
under a succession of able governors-general the powers of 
this position were defined and clarified (in two decrees of 
1891 and 1920) whereby this executive received real powers 
and eventually legislative functions. Financial matters, 
however, remained under the supervision of a director of 
finances and any of the ordinances issued by the governor- 
general could be nullified by the Minister for Colonies in 
Paris. Any measures touching upon the status of the peo- 


ple of Annam were subject to approval by the Emperor 


and all legal codes adopted during the 20th Century were 
done so by the Emperor. The administration instituted an 
admirable system of research, carried on by several bodies 
who concerned themselves with agriculture, fisheries, indus- 
tries, land surveys, geological surveys, archaeological and 
ethnographical work. A _ research body, L’Ecole Francaise 
d’Extreme-Orient, was formed and became one of the fore- 
most institutions of its kind in the world. 


In 1927, a new framework of government was drawn 


up, by which a Council of Government was to be formed. | 


Local assemblies were to elect 32 members; 12 were to be 
elected by the Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture (9 
Frenchmen, 3 Annamese), and the governor-general was to 
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appoint 16 (10 Frenchmen, 6 Annamese). The 60-member 
Council was thus composed of 35 French members and 25 
indigenous representatives. However, unrest was growing 
and the nationalist-communist revolt of 1930, while sup- 
pressed, fanned the flames of nationalism and separatism. 
Upon the outbreak of the European war, a general was 
appointed governor-general (Catroux) and he was im- 
mediately faced with the Japanese demand to end the ship- 
ping of supplies to China over the railway running from 
Haiphong to Yunnan. Five days after this surrender, 
Catroux was replaced, by the Vichy government, by Admiral 
Jean Decoux and in September of that year (1940), Vichy 
agreed to the entry of Japanese troops to six bases in Tong- 
kin and gave them the harbour of Haiphong. Trade pacts, 
forced upon the helpless French by Japan gave that country 
a virtual monopoly over most of the economy of Indochina 
and practical control over the administration of the colony, 


except for internal affairs. At the same_ time, fighting 


erupted along the western frontiers which resulted in the 
loss of some provinces of Cambodia and Laos to Thailand, 
and in July of 1941 the Japanese occupied the south from 


where they launched their attack upon Thailand and Malaya 


in December. 


Japanese Occupation and Rise of Viet-Minh 


During. the four years of Japanese occupation, the 


‘French colonists faced a frustrating situation. Many of 
them despised the Japanese and secretly planned to strike 
against them at the first opportunity; others preferred to 


wait the war out and try only to stay alive until it was over. 
A small minority were collaborators and sought to advance 


themselves at this time. The Japanese permitted the 


French the illusion of independent action, and lack of resis- 
tance of the Japanese was strengthened by the fear of many 
that nationalist movements would be aided by any under- 
ground work. The fear of the loss of their position in Indo- 
china was stronger than their hatred or fear of the Japanese 
and they avoided like poison any apparent collaboration with 
the Vietnamese. This fear was deepened by native upris- 
ings which the French believed were inspired by the Com- 
munists and the French were forced into the unhappy posi- 
tion of supporting the Japanese by imprisoning thousands 
of Nationalists, which further strengthened the League of 
Viet-Minh and presented the Communist leaders with much 
propaganda material that was used with great effectiveness 
after the war. 


Ho Chi-Minh, the leader of the League for the Inde- 
pendence of Viet-Nam (the Viet-Minh), received some sup- 
pert from the United States in the form of weapons and 


‘technical advice, and soon developed a very strong guerrilla 


force. French officers who had been awaiting an opportuni- 
ty to strike against the Japanese had the ground pulled out 
from under their feet by the enemy who suddenly demanded 
their cooperation for the joint defense of the country and 
upon Decoux’s refusal, imprisoned officials and officers and 
blocked French garrisons on March 10, 1945. The Japanese 
then, as in other countries, issued a declaration, through the 
Emperor Bao Dai, of independence for the people of Indo- 
china which left the salvation of the country to the Viet- 
Minh and the Aliies. Eventually the Viet-Minh freed seven 
northern provinces from the Japanese and in August, fol- 
lowing the end of the Japanese resistance, occupied Hanoi 
and Saigon, held a Congress, issued a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and took power, stating their conviction “that the 
Allies who recognized the principles of equality at the con- 
ferences of Teheran and San Francisco cannot fail to re- 
cognize the independence of Viet-Nam.’”’ The Emperor Bao 
Dai abdicated, and the new government of Viet-Nam claim- 


ed authority over Tonkin, Annam and Cochin-China. The 
government, composed of both Communist and non-Com- 
munist nationalists, maintained peace and order and public 
services and pointed to this fact later as iia of their 
ability to govern alone. 


However, the Potsdam Conference decided to send Bri- 
tish and Chinese troops to disarm the Japanese and to free 
Allied prisoners, the British possessing this authority south 
of the 16th parallel, the Chinese north of that line. The Bri- 
tish transferred this authority to France in March, 1946, 


_ and at the same time the French signed an agreement with 
the Chinese for the evacuation of Chinese troops from the © 


north, an agreement which was not finally effected until the 
latter part of 1946. 


Following nationalist demonstrations during April, a 
delegation was sent to Paris, and there a convention was 
signed in June, 1946, by which Cochin-China was recognized 
as an independent republic as part of a federation for: Indo- 
china within the French Union. A provisional government, 
which was to have control of its own army and finances, 
was established with Dr. Nguyen van Thinh at the head, 


plans were laid for a constituent assembly, but in November 
this government resigned and Dr. van Thinh committed 


suicide. Popularly this was believed to be in protest at the 
reluctance of the authorities to carry out promises for auto- 
nomy, and the French were blamed for his death. 


Start of the War 


The autonomy of Cambodia was recognized in a treaty 
by France on January 6, 1946, the ruler Norodom Sihanouk 
supplanting the French resident who acted as adviser to 
the king. The Republic of Viet--Nam (Tonkin and Annam) 


was recognized by France on March 6, who also recognized 


Ho Chi-Minh as head of state. A conference was held, at 
Dalat, all provinces participating, to lay plans for carrying 
out federation but broke down over the question of Cochin- 
China which the Vietnamese had expected to be included 
within the Republic of Viet-Nam; a similar conference in 
France with Ho at the head of the Viet-Nam delegation also 
broke down over the same question, complicated by the 


‘bombing, by the French, of an Annamese village during 


negotiations. The declaration finally signed at the conclu- 
sion of this conference left all important questions unsolved, 
but specified that French cultural institutions and establish- 
ments would be permitted to function freely and gave 
priority to French advisers and_ technicians. Despite a 
cease-fire order, fighting continued throughout the year, and 
in November a government was formed, with Ho as prime 
minister and Nguyen Giap as minister of national defense. 
The following month, the Annamese still suspicious of the 
intentions of France, attacked in Tonkin, the French govern- 
ment dispatched an additional 75,000 troops, and fighting 
mounted in intensity as the year 1946 drew to a close. 


During the early months of 1947, the French forces 
gradually regained lost ground and later in the year at- 
tempted to cut the communications of the rebels with China 
and Thailand. Again negotiations were attempted, and again 
they collapsed over the refusal of the French to recognize 
Viet-Nam as possessing a de jure government and the even 


greater restriction of their views toward Viet-Nam. This 


restriction was expressed in the constitution that was formu- 
lated by which Paris would retain responsibility over national 
defense, criminal legislation and the political and adminis- 
trative organization of overseas territories. By this time, 
French military forces in Indochina had increased to 100,000, 
and the political and administrative structure had emerged 
in such a way that Indochina was administered by a High 
Commissioner, with Annam (capital: Hue) a protectorate, 
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Cambodia (Pnom-Penh) a protectorate, Cochin-China (Sai- 


gon) a colony, Laos (Vientiane) a colony, and Tonkin 
(Hanoi) a protectorate. Viet-Nam was to comprise Bac-ky 
(old Tonkin), Trung-Ky (Annam) and Nam-Ky (Cochin- 


China), or “north country,” “middle country,” “south coun- 
try.” 

Despite some French successes, the deep dissatisfaction 
in the country about the niggardly freedom the people were 
achieving strengthened the forces of Ho who was now in 
open and continuing rebellion against the French, and who 
controlled all of the mountainous region from China in the 
north to Cambodia in the south. 
chaotic and insecure and the approaching Chinese Communist 
armies represented a new danger and eS the resis- 
tance of the Viet-Minh. 

Political developments continued to move from one 
point of stagnation and corruption scandal to another and 
despite the ratification by the French Assembly, on January 
29, 1950, of the agreements establishing the independence of 
Viet-Nam, Cambodia and Laos, the people continued to re- 
gard this as window-dressing and their emperor, who spent 
the greater part of his time in the French Riviera, as a tool 
of France. The worsening military situation brought him 
home after which he renounced personal control of the state 
and called upon Tran Van Huu to assume direction of the 
government. The U.S.S.R. extended recognition to the Peo- 
ples’ Republic of Viet-Nam (Ho Chi-minh) and Great Britain 
and the United States countered by extending similar re- 
cognition to the Bao Dai Government, February 7, 1950, an 
act that was followed in May by an announcement of Dean 
Acheson, American Secretary of State, that the U.S. would 
provide economic assistance to the. three associated states. 


America’s Position 


The United States probably could not have chosen a 
more inopportune time to awaken to the harsh realities of 
the situation in Indochina. At the end of World War II, 
‘the U.S. enjoyed the greatest prestige that a modern nation 
could expect. It had created the greatest military machine 
in history and had demonstrated the essential superiority 
of the American-type capitalistic economy beyond challenge. 
- The political and social orientation, however, of its leaders 
left much to be desired and realizing, as they should have 
_ realized, the strong nationalistic sentiments of the people of 
Asia and in former colonial areas did nothing to guarantee 
to these peoples the independence or autonomy for which 
the war supposed had been fought. After granting the in- 
dependence of the Philippines in accordance with long esta- 
blished policy, the U.S. turned away from other pressing 
problems and by turning its back (for whatever reason) 
upon the political situation in Asia, it created difficulties 
which within nine years was to bring America to the brink 
of another war and to the realization that its policies and its 
principles were suspect to the peoples of a part of the world 
carrying 40% of world trade and consisting of almost a 
third of the world’s population. 


The outbreak of the war in Korea during the year was 
a portent of the tragic days to come. That America was 
to become mired in the conflicting aspirations of national 
and international politics was further demonstrated by the 
visit to the U.S. of General de Lattre de Tassigny in October 
of the following year. At this time combatant forces in 
Indochina had been increased to 51,000 French troops, 
18,000 foreign legionnaires, 25,000 North. Africans and 
35,000 Vietnamese, and 30,000 people had been killed and 
more than 20,000 had suffered serious injury. Although the 
offensives of the Viet-Minh generally during the year were 
blunted by counter-offensives, Ho still held the mountains 
and, after dark, the plains. Political chaos continued through 


Internal conditions were 


there and which encouraged the communists 


would be at once a symptom 
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1951 with deepening despair in many circles and ‘rather in- 
effectual activity by the government of Bao Dai which con- 
tinued to function without an elected assembly and being 


‘supported largely by such diverse elements as the Cao-Dai, 


the Hoa-Hao and Catholic bishoprics. The Dai-Viet party, 
composed largely of Tonkinese, refused to support the gov- 
ernment, and in Cambodia only half the electorate parti- 
cipated in the elections of September. 

The three associated states took part in the San Praia: 
cisco conference on the peace treaties with Japan and the 
U.S. signed an agreement for economic cooperation with 
Viet-Minh and Cambodia, although still reluctant to agree to 
the contention of de Tassigny that the war in. Indochina 
was not a colonial war but was rather a part of the world- 
wide offensive of communism. That it is a part of the com- 
munist offensive against the democracies there can be no 
doubt, but that it began and was carried on from the start 
within the framework of French colonial thinking also can- 
not be denied. Observers and planners in the U.S. did not. 
wish to mire that country in a colonial dispute in Asia and 
after the end of World War II had guided the U.S. very 


carefully through the maze of politico-colonial adjustments, 


realizing that the onus of imperialism could easily be shifted 
from Britain, the Netherlands, France and Portugal to the 
United States, as was done by the communists who have 
tried to convince nationalist movements in Asia that capita- 
lism and imperialism are one and the same. The story of 
the years 1948-1954, is a story of communist victory and 
democratic defeat. The U.S. was pushed relentlessly and 
apparently helplessly by the Soviet Union and its satellites 
from one weak position to another, each subsequent posi- 
tion being weaker than its predecessor. Desiring to 
guarantee freedom in Korea the U.S. permitted the Soviets 
to establish the terms under which the Korean peoples were 
supposed to erect a free state, and thus brought misery, 
slavery and death to millions of Koreans. With the aggres- 
sion of the Chinese Communists, the U.S. was faced with 
an even greater threat—although only imperfectly realized— 
than it faced in Europe, and desirous of freeing its rear to 
concentrate on a sauve qui peut policy in Europe, agreed 
to an armistice ending the struggle in Korea which defeated 
the purposes for which the U.S. had entered the struggle 


gram to keep America off balance and the costs of its de- 
fense high. 

That the next strike against the U.S. would be in Indo- 
china was clear to all observers whose glasses were not 
“‘made-in-Europe,” and supposedly was clear to many within 
the American government. That the U.S. failed to under- 
stand what would inevitably occur in Indochina, therefore, is 
an even greater tragedy than if it had not been forewarned. 
The doctrine of international communism had been laid 
down years ago by Lenin—support of world-wide revolution 
—and one of communism’s weapons was to make careful use 
of all tensions and ‘contradiction’ ‘in the free world for 
weakening the non-communist camp through the promotion 
of open conflicts. They expected the inevitable revolution 
in China to “signal disintegration in the colonial areas which 
of, and contribute to, the 
‘crisis of capitalism’. Thus Manuilsky wrote in 1926: 

. liberated China will become the magnet for all the 
peoples of the yellow race... .’”’ and Zhdanov in 1947 ‘said 
that “‘the crisis in the colonial system has placed the rear 
of the Capitalist system in jeopardy’.”” Chinese communist 
threats to Burma in 1950 and to the northern borders of 
India in 1951, foreshadowed what was to come inevitably in 
Indochina,’ and perhaps brought uneasiness even to the 
Soviets who remembered the warning of Lenin in 1906 about 
an “Asiatic Restoration—a return to an Oriental despotic 
regime.” 
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January 6, 1955 


PROBLEMS OF 


HOKKAIDO’ S ECONOMIC 


been proceeding with the necessary 


The development of the economic and industrial poten- 
tials of Hokkaido, now being pushed under a new, overall 
plan has not been progressing as scheduled. It is now fear- 
ed that it would be extremely difficult to fulfil within the 
remaining two years the targets set under the First Five Year 
Plan of the overall 10-year plan inaugurated in fiscal 1952. 
Lack of finance has been the principal cause of this dis- 
heartening showing. To remedy the situation, the Govern- 
ment is looking forward to foreign capital investments, in- 
cluding loans from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (the World Bank). 


The increase in the state funds released year by year 
attests to the importance the Government attaches to the 
Hokkaido development projects. In fiscal 1952, the Govern- 
ment released Y10,800,000,000 ($30,000,000—100 per cent), 
in fiscal 1953, Y14,200,000,000 ($39,444,000—131 per cent), 
and in fiscal 1954, Y15,100,000,000 ($41,944,000—140 per 
cent). But despite this progressively increasing expendi- 
ture, the amounts released have been less than the amount 


originally allotted, principally because of the stringency of 


Japan’s national finance, and this fact explains the funda- 


mental reason for the tardy progress. 


The progress of the projects, classified as being urgent- 
ly necessary under the Five-Year Plan, is as follows: 


1. In the development of electric power potential the 
target of generating 375,000 kilowatts of both hydraulic 
and thermal electricity in fiscal 1956 is expected to be reach- 
ed. Construction of plants producing 102,000 kilowatts 
capacity has already been completed, and those with a. total 
output capacity of 261,000 kilowatts are now in progress, 
with the combined total of 363,000 kilowatts. This assures 
bright prospects for development of Hokkaido since the 


tapping of electric power potential is the sive to the deve- 


lopment of industries. 


2. Construction and improvement of roads, harbor 
facilities, river basins, etc., the prerequisites of the develop- 
ment projects, show a progress of only 52 per cent up to 
the present. These projects are lagging way behind sche- 
dule. 


3: Projects to increase food production have register- 
ed only a 50 per cent of the goal. 


Although the Government will exert its utmost efforts 
during the coming two years, it is considered extremely 
difficult to achieve the Five-Year Plan as scheduled with 
Japan’s national economic potential alone. As one of the 
means to cope with the situation, the Government anticipates 
loans from the World Bank and other sources, which will 
help expedite accomplishment of the development program 
for Hokkaido and, in turn, the development of the national 
economy at large. It is considered that foreign capital can 
be more profitably invested in intensive, regional develop- 
ment projects than in the extensive, overall program, since 
a more direct result can be expected from the former. | 


Apart from this, the regional development programs 
adapted to the characteristics of each region—Hokkaido is a 
comparatively large island differing by regions in topogra- 
phical conditions, natural resources, traffic convenience, etc. 
—are indispensable to the achievement of an overall de- 
velopment. From this point of view, the Government has 


‘DEVELOPMENT 


surveys 
gional development programs for Hokkaido. 
The regional development programs on _ hand include 
the one to develop the basin of the Ishikari River, which 
has already been formulated; the program to build an in- 
dustrial zone centered around Tomakomai, of which the 


for such re- 


basic plan has been almost completed; and the program to 
develop the Nemuro and Kushiro plains, of which the sur- 


veys are now being continued. Of these three programs, 
the outline of the program for development of the Ishikari 
River basin (peat area) is as follows: : 

The Ishikari River basin lies in the central part of 
Hokkaido and is comparatively mild in climate and con- 
venient for traffic. It comprises the peat area of 56,000 
chobu (137,200 acres) of which: 26,000 chobu (63,700 acres) 
are entirely undeveloped. This undeveloped peat area can 
be turned into fertile arable land by improving the river 
basin and the uncultivated land area—steps which are the 
preconditions for the development program itself. The in- 
crease of food production to result from the cultivation of. 
this peat area is of vital significance to the overall develop- 
ment of Hokkaido and the achievément of a et anereae 
national economy. 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE cu 
2 
Imports continued to decline, actual imports in Septem- the figure was only $17 million less than in the same period machi 
ber, based on custom house reports, being less than $150 of the previous fiscal year ($1,205 million). Compared with natio1 
million through smaller arrivals of food, textile raw mate- the same period of a year ago imports of textile raw concli 
rials, metals and metal products. The export trade con- materials, in particular wool, soya beans, crude rubber, hides totall 
tinued rather favourable, actual exports in September main- and skins, automobiles, coal; etc., showed a remarkable de- millic 
taining the level of $130 million, an increase of 30% com-_ cline which was, however, almost offset by an increase in instr 
pared with the same month of a year ago. This figure foodstuffs. Among foodstuffs, sugar declined and rice re- near! 
was slightly smaller than that of the previous month due mained almost unchanged, but an increase was witnessed in contr 
to a decline in shipments of textile goods which had con- wheat and barley. Imports of wheat in particular increased about 
stituted a leading factor in the expansion of the export by 70% in volume and 60% in value, reflecting purchase lion. 
trade in the past. Consequently, the trade balance for under the MSA agreement since May. Besides foodstuffs, year 
September showed a marked improvement, registering excess imports of rayon pulp, iron ore, non-ferrous metal ores, contr 
imports of only $13 million. This remarkable recovery was phosphate rock, salt, petroleum, machinery other than auto- 
a record since December 1951 when excess imports of only mobiles, etc. showed an increase or remained unchanged. 
$4 million were registered. According to statistics compiled This fact reveals that the import of raw materials for the 
by the Ministry of Finance, receipts of export letters of heavy and chemical industries has been secured to some 
credit in September were $135 million, the largest record extent despite the contraction of imports as a whole due 
since December 1951, and the opening of import letters of to the retrenchment in import finance. 
credit $100.8 million, the lowest figure since September Import financing has still been restricted, but a pend- 
1951, registering excess exports of $34 million. ing dollar usance system has been effected in addition to 
In the foreign trade during the first half of the cur- the pound usance system. As a first step, dollar usance 
rent fiscal year (April-September) exports totalled $794 will be applied-to imports of iron and steel raw materials 
million, an increase of 13.9% and 23.9% compared with the from November, and, in the second stage, from January Dade 
latter half of the previous fiscal year and the same period pnext year, to imports of raw cotton, wool, rayon pulp, } 
of a year ago, whilst imports were $1,188 million, a decline hemp, ramie, jute, etc. and other raw materials used in the 
of 141% and 1.5% respectively. Excess imports were re- production of export commodities. The term of usance will 
duced to $394 million as against $694 million and $565 be about three months, the rate of interest being about 5%. 
million, showing a considerable improvement in the trade sg this rate is considerably lower than that on import bills 
balance. ; in the past (about 7.6%), branches to which the system 
Imports during the first half of the current fiscal year’ is applied will be greatly benefited. However, this system 
showed a decline of nearly $200 million compared with the is based on an expansion in normal exports of related com- Capi 
latter half of the previous fiscal year ($1,381 million), but modities. 
Tota 
Exports and Imports by Commodities 
(in Y million) 
1954 Sept. 1954 Jan-Sept. 1954 Apr.-Sept. Visit 
Ratio Ratio Ratio to Ratio Ratio to 
Value tototal Value tototal 1953 Value tototal 1953 
value value Jan.-Sept. value Apr.-Sept. ivi 
48,317 100.0% 409,295 100.0% 123.5% 285,820 100.0% 123.9% 
Food and beverages _...................-: 4,820 10.0 34,039 8.3 95.0 23,346 8.2 93.5 
Textiles 17,274 35.8 167,775 41.0 146.9 114,488 40.1 136.6 
(6,392) (18.2) ( 66,541) (16.8) (151.4) (42,975) (15.0) (135.6) 
Chemicals .......... 2,737 5.7 20,507 5.4 129.2 15,850 5.5 160.6 meen 
Non-metallic products ¢._......20...... 2,120 4.4 17,9382. 44 120.1 12,761 4.5 116.4 
Metal and metal products _._.___... 7,191 14.9 56,928 13.9 113.7 38,978 13.6 124.8 
(4,626) ( 9.6) ( 39,227) ( 9.6) (101.0) (26,929) ( 9.4): (116.0) 
6,165 12.8 51,452 12.6 100.4 36,615 12.8 109.5 tain 
Oe 8,010 16.6 60,662 148 1229 43,782 15.3 120.7 kaid 
53,119 100.0 687,907 100.0 109.1 427,569 100.0 98.5 
one 12,968 24.4 197,221 28.7 121.9 119,555 28.0 108.5 
a eee (5,225) ( 9.8) ( 81,820) (11.9) (139.2) (44,068) (10.3) (103.5) of 1 
ae (2,519) ( 4.7) ( 50,122) ( 7.3) (166.9) (87,127) ( 8.7) (160.0) Age 
Testis materiale 13,890 26.1 178,333 97.6 115,616 27.0. 91.7 ject 
(2,664) ( 5.0) ( 40,035) ( 5.8) ( 63.4) (25,203) ( 5.9) ( 54.6) pars 
i (9,767) (18.4) (120,449) (17.5) (119.0) (80,274) (18.8) (121.4) pro} 
3,356 6.3 51,430 7.5 115.4 31,986 7.5 100.5 gral 
a (1,864) ( 3.5) ( 18,750) ( 2.7) (115.7) (18,296) ( 3.1) (111.7) 
Non-metallic minerals 2,914 5.5 22,650 3.3 124.6 15,028 3.5 111.2 
Mineral fuels .......... 6,985 13.1 73,124 10.6 95.5— 46,894 11.0 95.4 
Raw materials (others) 5,007 9.4 63,949 93° 103.2 8.4 86.2 
S768 50,832 14... 1342 31,859 7.5 113.3 
2020 B35 31,777 46 110.9 19,425 4.5 93.7 the 


_ nearly $73 million were plant exports. 


January 6, 1955. 


As regards the export trade during the first half of 
the current fiscal year, the expansion was principally due 
to larger shipments of textile goods such as cotton and 
spun rayon fabrics to sterling and open-account areas. 


There was also an increase in exports of chemical fertilizer 


(mainly ammonium sulphate to Formosa and Korea) and 
machinery. According to a report of the Ministry of. Inter- 


national Trade and Industry, export contracts in machinery 


concluded during the first half of the current fiscal year 
totalled $130.9 million (including $40 million ships, $21 
million spinning and weaving machines, $16 million optical 
instruments, $10 million sewing machines, etc.) of which 
In September alone, 
contracts for plant exports amounted to $25 million or 
about 70% of machinery contracts amounting to $36 mil- 
lion. Contracts of plant exports during the current fiscal 
year are expected to reach $150 million as against actual 
contracts of $109 million in the previous fiscal year. Ex- 


ports of iron and steel have shown a recovery from July. 
Export contracts concluded during the first half of the 
current fiscal year, based on statistics compiled by the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, reached 


_ 757,000 tons or 90% of the annual target of 860,000 tons. 


In view of the importance of machinery exports, a 
series of export promotion measures including (1) a lower- 
ing of money rates by the Export-Import Bank of Japan 
(the present minimum rate of 4% has not actually been 
applied), (2) the enlargement of the export insurance 
system and the reduction in insurance premiums, (3) the 
increase in export income through a revision of taxation, 
(4) the enlargement and strengthening of Japan Machinery 
Consultants will be adopted. In addition, the strengthening 
of the financial status of export traders who for lack of 
funds are at present unable to accept instalment contracts © 
is also required. \ 


Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments 


% Aggregate total for Aggregate total for 
— Sept. 1954 Jan.-Sept. 1954 Apr.-Sept. 1954 

Excess of Excess of Excess of | 

receipts receipts receipts 
Re- Pay- or Re- Pay- or Re- Pay- or 
ceipts ments — ceipts ments payments ceipts ments payments 
— (—) (—) 

Current transactions _....:............2. 191 153 37 §61,663 1,738 (—) 75 1,146 1,062 84 
Exports and imports ........ ie 126 136 (—) 9 1,085 1,575 (—) 490 729 957 (—) 224 
0 0 0 8 5 3 6 4 2 
Transportation —_.......... 2 6 (—) 4 27 61 (—) 34 ° 16 42 (—) 26 

0 0 (—) O 2. 5 (—) 3 1 (—) 2. 
Government transactions 58 58 501 493 370 6 264 
Miscellaneous services, etc. _...... 1 fen}: 36 (—) 20 10 24 (—) 14 
Others eae : 2 5 (—) 38 24 48 (—) 24 14 . 26 (—) 12 
Japanese investments to abroad 0 0 0 | ter 
Foreign investments to Japan ic 3 2 0 15 21 (—) 6 11 15 (—) 4 
194 156 28 1,678 1,760 (—) 82 1,157 1,078 79 
105 73. 26 882 1,042 (—) 160 635 644 (—) 9 
; 49 37 12 366 334 32 260 201 59 
40 39 0 430 384 46 262 233 29 
126 136 (—) 9 1,085 1,575 (—)490 #1729 957 (—) 228 
68 (—) 27. 337 925 (—) 588 236. 568 (—) 332 
46 29 17 340 278 62 243 165 78 
0 408 372 36 250 224 26 
68 20 48 593 185 408 307 
63 10 53 545 £117 428 #399 76 
3 8 (—) 5 26 56 (—) 30 17 36 (—) 19 
| 1 (—) -0 22 12 ! 10 12 3 


(in $ million) 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Development of this Ishikari River basin, which con- 
tains the highest economic potential of all regions of Hok- 
kaido, had already been under consideration since shortly 
after the end of the war. This basic plan for development 
of this area was completed by the Hokkaido Development 
Agency in September 1951. Since that time various pro- 
jects were carried out under the basic development plan and, 
parallel with these projects, survey for other development 
projects were also continued. The entire development pro- 
gram was finalized in July this year. 

The target zone of this program is the peat area plus 
the surrounding cultivated land which requires further im- 
provement, totalling 140,000 chobu (343,000 acres). The 
construction works to be carried out are: 


| (1) Improvement of the basins of 11 branch rivers of 
the Ishikari; improvement of irrigation for 100,000 chobu 


J 


(245,000 acres), and soil-dressing for 29,000 chobu (71,000 
acres) of arable land; (2) Construction of multi-purpose 
dams at five points and dikes at eight places; improvement 
of water pumps, waterway and head works; (3) Construc- 
tion of a 218-kilometer trunk road for development purpose; 
and (4) Construction of eight new power stations. 


These projects aim at: (1) Increased food production 
amounting to 950,000 koku (140,000 tons) in terms of rice 
from 49,000 chobu (120,000 acres) of paddy field and 10,000 
chobu (24,500 acres) of farmland to be newly cultivated; 
(2) Settlement of additional 4,500 households; and (3) 
Generation of electric power for yearly supply of 443,000,000 
KWH and peak capacity of 79,000 KW. 


The entire program is so large in scale that its accom- 
plishment is beyond the present financial capacity of Japan. 
And yet the significance and the merit of the program are 
indisputable. 
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RADIO BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Radio broadcasting in Japan, felt the direct effects of 
the postwar democratic reforms only three years ago. But 
in the short period since 1952, 38 independent, commercial 
radio stations made their appearance to break the monopoly 
exercised by the Nihon Hoso Kyokai (Japan. Broadcasting 
Corporation) which had been the Government-controlled 
broadcasting organization for the past 30 years.. The com- 
mercial radio stations as well as NHK cover 97.3 per cent 
of Japan’s land area and they boast a listening audience of 
12,130,000 households—or 73 per cent of the. nation’s 
total households. The ratio of population to each radio set 
is 7.2 persons. In the number of listeners, Japan ranks 
fourth in the world behind the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union. 
to wadio..sets, however, Japan still falls short of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Commercial radio stations are found in 
all the principal population centers while NHK’s radio net- 
work numbers 89 transmitting and relay stations. In addi- 
tion, NHK operates telecasts as well as on a limited scale 
overseas broadcasts. 


On February 1, 1952, NHK resumed, on a limited scale, 
the overseas short wave broadcasts which it. had terminated 
with the end of the war. Since its resumption, the inter- 
national broadcasting service which is now known as “Radio 
Japan” has gradually expended and now covers practically 
the whole world. One-hour service is operated everyday 
for each of the following eleven directions: West Coasts of 
North America; Hawaii; South America, Australia and New 
Zealand; North and Central China; South China; the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia; Indochina, Thailand and Burma; India 
and Pakistan; Near East; and Europe. Languages used for 
the service are as follows: Japanese, English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabian, Thai, Indonesian, 
‘Chinese-Mandarin, Fukien dialect and Cantonese. Radio 
Japan’s programs are composed of news, news commentaries, 
press editorials, talks (roundtable discussions) and features 
such as “Japan Today”, “Cities of Japan’’, “Facts about 
Japan”, and music. The news and news commentaries are 
‘prepared carefully from impartial and objective viewpoints, 
presenting both daily happenings in Japan and events in the 
Orient as quickly as they occur. A specially prepared pro- 
gram entitled “Japanese Culture Series’ is included once a 
month in a talk: program. 


The disbanding of Japan’s armed forces freed numerous 
frequency channels which until then had been solely re- 
served for military use. The passage of necessary legisla- 
tion after the war made these frequencies available to 
general commercial corporations. The Broadcasting Law 
stipulates that all receiver sets must be licensed and that 
the license fees shall be used, subject to various regulations, 
by NHK, a public corporation, to popularize radio broadcast- 
ing throughout the country and by so doing to contribute 
to social welfare. Prior to the revision of the Broadcasting 
Law after the war, NHK was placed under the strict super- 
vision of the Government, not only as regards its manage- 
ment policy but also the contents of its programs. Since 
the inception of radio broadcasting in Japan—NHkK_ itself 
began operation in 1925, five years after the world’s first 
radio broadcasting in the United States in 1920—the radio 
had remained a tool of the Government. With the revision 
of the Broadcasting Law, however, the whole structure and 


In the ratio of population © 


government control. 


operation of NHK. have been democratized. Its funda- 
mental] management policy is now determined by a manage- 
ment committee composed of eight members in addition to 
the president of NHK.. The eight committee members are 
appointed by the Prime Minister from the eight regions of 
the country, with due consideration given to. their occupa- 
tion and specialized fields of activity. Their appointment 
must be confirmed by the national Diet. The committee 
appoints the president of NHK. NHK makes annual reports 
to the Diet through the Government regarding its budget, 
proposed projects, statement of accounts, and business re- 
ports. Thus, NHK is controlled by the management com- 
mittee representative of the listening public and is super- 


vised by the Diet, which represents the people—the listeners. 


All of this, however, does not make NHK a government 
organ. It receives no government aid, financial or other- 
wise, and it carries out its projects independent of direct 
To insure its freedom from outside 
pressures—politicai, economic, or ideological—there are 
specific regulations, including restrictions against NHK offi- 


cials holding positions concurrently in other enterprises or 


organizations. NHK is thus unique in that, while it is en- 
tirely free of direct government control, it is at the same 
time not a private commercial organization. On the other 
hand, the postwar independent commercial radio stations 
are entirely free from all legal restrictions whatsoever but 
with one exception—they are allotted their transmission 
wave length from the Ministry of Postal Ser- 
vices. 


The independent, commercial radio stations in Japan 
have all been established within the last three years, but 
their progress has been phenomenal. There are now 38 in 
all—three in Tokyo, two in Osaka, and one each'in other 
principal cities. Except in a few cases, the majority has 
stabilized their management. Their capital and/or person- 


nel are for the most part supported by newspaper com- 


panies. Competition among them is keen, but collaboration 
by two or three stations on joint programs as the occasion 
demands is far from rare. A permanent network combining 
ali these stations has yet to be achieved, but the Federation 
of Commercial Radios in Japan has been established to 
handle their common problems. The rapid growth of pri- 
vate commercial broadcasting in postwar Japan has given 
rise in some quarters to a call for revision of the present 
system by depriving NHK of its entertainment programs 
and leaving this phase of broadcasting to the commercial 
stations. However, the general public is not necessarily in 
favor of this. It is opened in some quarters that if the 
commercial stations have exclusive control of the entertain- 
ment.. programs, the. quality will drop as the result of the 
competition only to attract listeners. Further, if the NHK 
system is abolished, the people residing beyond the service 
areas of commercial. stations will be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity. to hear radio entertainment. 


As radio broadcasting enters the latter half of the pre- 
sent century, NHK with its nationwide networks has been 
freed from strict official control and the independent. com- 
mercial stations have established thémselves firmly.’ It is 
the opinion of expert observers that it has been only after 
the war that radio in Japan has begun truly to fulfil its mis- 
sion as a medium of mass-communication. : 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF ‘THE ‘PHILIPPINES 


AND THE CONTRIBUTION OF FOREIGNERS 


By Canes F. Zaide 
7 (Head of History Department, Far Eastern University, Manila) 


PART ONE 


Chinese, Japanese, Spaniards 


The Philippines has a unique economic history. Since 
time immemorial aliens from many lands, in search of ad- 
venture, profit and a better home, have come to her shores, 
bringing with them the civilization traits of their races, their 


pioneering spirit and valiant hearts, their skills in various 


crafts and industries, and. their sagacity in commerce. To 
them, the Filipino people owe a lasting debt of gratitude. 


For without their economic talents, foresight, and toil, the 


Philippines would not have bloomed to her present status. 
Aliens pioneered in all economic enterprises in the Philip- 
pines. They cleared the virgin jungles and carved out of 
the centuries-mute wilderness thriving plantations of rice, 
hemp, coffee, indigo, coconuts, tobacco, and other crops. 
They tapped the grassy beds of the valleys and the rocky 
arroyos of the mountains and unearthed the hidden treasures 
of their bowels, such as gold, silver, iron, copper, and oil. 
Throughout the three centuries of Spanish rule and the four 
decades of American regime aliens prospered and many of 
them became rich. Their affluence was a deserving reward 
for their business acumen, courage and skill. While they 
gained fortunes for themselves and for their children, they 
contributed to the development and progress of the Philip- 


pines, the land which gave them the opportunities for self- 
betterment. 


1. The Chinese 


The earliest historical records of our foreign 
merce recount the trade intercourse between China’s pelagic 
merchants and our pre-Magellanic forebears. The annals of 
the T’ang, Sung, Yuan, and Ming dynasties definitely show 
certain passage about early Sino-Philippine relations. In 
982 A.D. arrived in Canton a ship with a load of goods from 
Luzon. By the 10th century A.D., Sino-Philippine trade re- 
lations were well-established. Two Chinese writers, Chao 
Ju-kua (1209-14) and Wang Ta-yuan (1349), described this 
commercial intercourse and, incidentally, lauded the honesty 
of the Filipinos in their dealing with the traders from 
Cathay. In the days of the Mings, China was mistress of 
the Oriental seas. From 1405 to 1435, Cheng Ho, admiral 
of Ming China, made four voyages throughout Southeast 
Asian waters, visiting Lingayen, Manila, Mindoro, and Jolo. 
Another naval expedition headed by Sam Po Kong, a courtier 
of the Ming, visited Jolo. A member of this expedition 
named Pon Tao Kong died and was buried by the seashore 
near Jolo. A simple monument now marks his grave, and 
every December 26th the Chinese residents of Jolo visit the 
historic spot to pay homage to a forerunner of Sino-Philip- 


pine relations. 


The early Chinese traders brought to Philippine shores 
porcelain, pottery, silk, bronze gongs, and jade. Relics of 
this Sino-Philippine commercial intercourse, especially the 
porcelain and pottery jars and the bronze gongs have been 
excavated at various archaeological sites in the archipelago. 


com-  workingmen of all trades and handicrafts. . . 


Not only traders but also immigrants came to. the 
Philippines from China. These immigrants brought with 
them the civilization of their ancestral land, the patience, 
industry, and craftsmanship of their nation and the will and 
the hope to make good in their chosen second homeland. In 
1571, Legaspi found 150 Chinese in Manila. The number 
of Chinese increased in the course of time—10,000 in 1588; 
24,000 in 1596; 30,000 in 1603; 40,000 in 1749; 67,000 in 
1886; and 100,000 in 1896. The official census of the Philip- 
pines in 1948 showed 121,702 Chinese registered as part of 
the Philippine population. During the Spanish period the 
Chinese constituted a main pillar of Philippine economy. The 
Jesuit historian, Fr. Chirino, writing in 1604, asserted that 
the Chinese supplied all sorts of economic service to the 
colony. “They are,” he wrote, “the tailors and shoemakers, 
metal-workers, silversmiths, sculptors, locksmiths, painters, 
masons, weavers, and artisans of all sorts in the colony.” 
Confirming Chirino’s observation, Dr. Morga, writing in 
1609, said of the Chinese: “They are excellent workmen, and 
skilful in all arts and trades.” The Parian, or Chinatown in 
Manila, was the center of economic life in the Philippines 
during the Spanish regime. Msrg. Domingo de Salazar, first 
Bishop of Manila, reported to King Philip II in 1590: “This 
Parian has so adorned the city that I do not hesitate to 
affirm to your Majesty that no other known city in Espana or 
in these regions possesses anything so well worth seeing as 
this: for in it can be found the whole trade of China.... 
. doctors and 
apothecaries. ... There were many eating houses (panci- 
terias) where the Sangleys (Spanish term for Chinese) and 
the natives take their meals; and I have been told that 
these are frequented even by Spaniards.’”’ One of the early 
Spanish missionaries, Fr. Hernando de los Rios Coronel, 
warned the government to treat the Chinese well, for they 
were indispensable to the prosperity of the Philippines. 
The government authorities did not heed his advice. Fearful 
of the rising number of Chinese residents in the colony and 
jealous of the wealth of these alien entrepreneurs, they did 
harass, persecute, and even massacre the Chinese. Laws 
restricting Chinese immigration and business were passed 
from time to time. To segregate the Chinese from the 
Spanish and Filipino population, the government made them 
live in the Parian. At various times—in 1596, 1744, 1755, 
and 1769—-mass expulsion or wholesale deportation of 
Chinese residents was resorted to by the Spanish authorities. 
When the tide of Chinese immigration remained unchecked 
and the Chinese population continued to soar owing to non- 
enforcement of the anti-alien laws by corrupt officials and 
when the Chinese grew richer, the Spanish authorities put 
them to the sword. Thus it came to pass that during the 
Chinese revolts of 1603, 1639, 1662, 1686, and 1762 thou- 
sands of Chinese were butchered. But neither laws nor 
Spanish swords could stop the march of economics. The 
Chinese, whose business talents and skills were needed to 
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sustain the economic life of the colony, increased in number. 
Apparently, more Chinese replaced those massacred or de- 
ported. As Dr. F. Jagor, German savant-traveler, remarked 
in 1873: “Manila has always been a favorite place for : 
Chinese immigrants; and neither the hostility of the people 


nor oppressing and prohibitory decrees by the Government.,... 


not even the repeated massacres, have been able to prevent 
their coming.’ 

The United States, which succeeded Spain as colonial 
power in the Pacific, applied the Chinese Exclusion Acts of 
1882, 1888, 1889 (then in force in the United States), im- 
plemented by congressional measures in 1902, 1904, and 
1924. Notwithstanding this, the Chinese immigrants con- 
tinued to enter the Philippines. 


Il. The Japanese 


The Japanese, like .the Chinese, had commercial rela- 
tions with the Filipino people prior to the advent of the 
Spaniards in the Asian world. According to Dr. Iwao, 
Japanese historian, during pre-Magellanic times the wako 
(Japanese merchant-buccaneers) visited Philippine, shores 
and traded with the Filipinos. Immigrants from Kyushu 
islands settled at various places of the archipelago, especial- 
ly Manila, Agoo, and Aparri. In 1570 Marshal Goiti found 
twenty Japanese residents in Manila. One of these was 
Pablo, a Christian Japanese. More Japanese immigrants 
came to the Philippines. The Japanese population in 
Manila increased—20 in 1570; 300 in 1592; 1,500 in 1606; 
2,000 in 1619; and 3,000 in 1623. After Japan’s closure to 
._ the world in 1639, the number of Japanese residents de- 
clined. Japanese immigration to the Philippines was resumed 
after Japan’s opening to the world (1853), and ceased again 


in 1945 when Japan lost the Second World War. The early 
Spanish authorities encouraged the trade between Manila 
and Nagasaki. Annually, the Japanese vessels brought 


salted meat, folding screens, gold-lacquered ware, 
fans, cutlery, and other commodities to Manila. On their 
homeward trip, they carried gold, deerskin, earthen jars, 
beeswax, civet cats, and other Philippine exports. Two 
Japanese towns were established outside Manila walls during 
Spanish times, namely: Dilao and San Miguel. The Japanese 
town of Dilao was originally situated in the neighborhood 
of the present Philippine Normal College and was trans- 
ferred to the present Plaza Dilao, Paco. The other Japanese 
town—San Miguel—was originally situated on the south 
bank of Pasig River at the site now occupied by St. Theresa 
College; it was moved later across the river where it still 
exists, though the Japanese residents had long vanished. 

The Japanese residents were treated well by the 
Spaniards, who respected them because of their samurai 
courage and fighting mettle. Thus Dr. Morga wrote in 
1609: ‘They are treated very cordially because they are a 
race that demands good treatment, and it is advisable to do 
so for the sake of friendly relations between the islands and 
Japan.” Ten years later Fr. Diego Aduarte, Dominican his- 
torian, reported to the Council of the Indies: ‘‘The Japanese 
are those who are more feared in the islands than all the 
neighboring nations, for they are very courageous and ar- 
rogant.” 
pinos certain industries, such as tanning of deerskins, manu- 
facture of iron weapons and tools, and the artificial breed- 
ing of ducks and fishes: The last-named industry was 
Japan’s greatest economic legacy to our people. Thus de- 
clared Antonio Ma. Regidor and J. W. Mason: 


The greatest of the Japanese industries, which they 
taught the natives, was the breeding of ducks and fishes 
for export. The rivers and coast waters of the Archipelago 
provided splendid feeding grounds for numerous varieties of 
fish and fowl, and the Japanese assisted nature’s breeding 


Bpocese, particularly in the case of fishes, in a manner fol- 


paper 


During early times the Japanese taught the Fili- 
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lowed by present-day experts... . To the early Spaniards, 
the pisciculture of the Filipinos was regarded almost as a 
new art, so much more advanced it was than the fish ee 
ing methods in Europe. 

The contemporary balut and. industry of Patetés 
and Taguig (Rizal province) and of Santa Cruz (Laguna 
province) and the fish ponds of ‘Bulacah, Pampanga, [loilo, 
and other provinces of the: Philippines owe their origin to 
the Japanese. 

- The successful construction of the Kenyon Road to 
Basins during the early years of the American regime, the 
rise of Davao as one of the greatest hemp-producing areas 
in the world, and the development of deep-sea fishing in 
the Philippines in prewar years were among the outstanding 
economic achievements of the Japanese. By the eve of 
the Second World War, the Japanese were occupying a high 
place in Philippine economic life. Our official census of 1939 
listed 29,057 Japanese out of.a total: population of 16,000,303 


in the Philippines. ‘These Japanese residents were found] 
mostly in Manila, where they were. engaged in banking, im- 


port and export, retail merchandising, and confectionery, 
and in Davao, where they controlled the hemp industry and 
retail trade. In our deep seas could be seen motor fishing 
boats manned by expert Japanese fishermen. Unfortunate- 


ly,. Japan, lured by a: grandiose dream of world conquest. 


and: prodded on by her saber-rattling. warlords, plunged Asia 


in a maelstrom. The Japanese collapsed, and with it ended 


Japanese hold on Philippine economy. Gone with the winds 
were the 25% of our prewar domestic trade which was then 
in Japanese hands, the Japanese banking houses in Manila 
and Davao, the Japanese supremacy in our deep-sea fishing, 
the Japanese bazaars and refreshment parlours in our cities, 
the Japanese candy factories and furniture shops, and the 
Japanese hemp plantations in Davao (with their splendid 
nurseries and flower gardens). 


Ill. The Spaniards 


Spain played a potent role in the economic develop- 
ment of our country. In the 16th century the Spanish 
missionaries and colonizers introduced new plants (coffee, 
cacao, corn, indigo, chico, maguey, tobacco, etc.) and new 
animals (horses, cows, sheep, pigeons, swans etc.), as well 


as new industries (manufacture of lime and brick, distilla- - 


tion of liquors, soap and candle industry, quarrying of adobe 
stones, dyeing of textiles, construction of stone houses, etc.) 
and better methods of farming and stockraising. Of all 
Spanish governors-general from 1565 to 1898, Jose Basco 
y. Vargas contributed the most of our national economy. 
He established the Economic Society of Friends of the 
Country in 1781, the tobacco monopoly in 1782, and the 
Company of>the Philippines in 1785. He promoted the 
cultivation of cotton, cacao, mulberry, and spices; he en- 


couraged the mining of gold, iron, copper, and tin: he gave. 


prizes and cash awards to persons who excelled in the 
production of agricultural crops and invented useful farm 
machineries; and he decreed on March 20, 1784 that “the 
lands, carabaos, and farm implements of the farmers could 
not be seized by creditors, and that the farmers could not 
be arrested or jailed during the planting or harvesting 
seasons.’ 

The Economic Society of Friends of the Country, which 
Governor Basco) founded, shipped the first indigo export to 
Spain in 1784. During Spanish times, it should be remem- 
bered, the Philippines exported indigo to Europe and 
America. Our indigo industry was introduced by Fr. Matias 
Octavio, Augustinian missionary. Aside from the unique 
distinction of making the first shipment of indigo to Spain 
the Economic Society distributed to the Philippine farmers 
various pamphlets on better methods of land tillage an¢ 
crop selection ; it imported certain species of birds (locally 
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called martines) from China in order to fight the locusts 
which ravaged the crops; it sent Filipino pensionados abroad 
to study the art of dyeing; it imported from Spain ma- 
chines for hulling rice; it founded in 1861 the first agri- 
cultural school in Manila; it awarded prizes to persons who 
succeeded in cultivating cotton, tea, poppy, mulberry, and 
indigo; and it imported farm machineries, cotton seeds, and 
weaving looms from the United States. The tobacco mono- 
poly, despite its concomitant evils of graft and corrup- 
tion, was an economic blessing to our people. It gave huge 
financial returns to the government, thereby making the 
colony financially independent of Mexico; it fostered the 


cultivation of tobacco in the Cagayan Valley and in the 


Ilocos region; it encouraged the manufacture of cigars and 


- eigarettes in Manila; and it caused the rise of the Philip- 


pines as the greatest tobacco-producing country in_ the 
East. The Royal Company of the Philippines opened our 
first commercial relations with Europe. Much earlier than 
this trading company, was the government monopoly of the 


galleon trade which developed our trans-Pacific commerce 


with Mexico. : 

Owing to Spain’s patronage of Philippine agriculture 
(a fact which is basely ignored by some modern historio- 
graphers), we progressed economically, especially during the 
19th century. Batangas became famous for coffee, Laguna 
for copra, Isabela for tobacco, Camarines for hemp, and 
Negros for sugar. As early as the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, we shipped two-thirds of our hemp export to United 


States and more than half of our sugar export to England. 


There was great demand then of Philippine products—hemp, 
sugar, indigo, copra, and coffee—in the world markets. 
Strangely enough, during Spanish times our country ex- 
ported rice to China and other countries. The town of 


Sual, Pangasinan, was known as the “rice port’? because 


its chief foreign export was rice. Farm mechanization and 
scientific agriculture in the Philippines had their beginnings 
In 1836 a Spanish agriculturist 
named Eulogio de Otaduy introduced the first steam ma- 
chine for hulling rice. A few years later, Nicholas Loney, 
British resident of I[loilo, introduced the first steam ma- 
chines for milling sugar in Negros. In 1888 the Spanish 
government established experimental farms in Vigan (Ilocos 
Sur), Magalang (Pampanga), Daraga (Albay), Tagan (Isa- 
bela), and La Paz (Iloilo).. On, these government farms, 
experiments were conducted by Spanish and Filipino agro- 
nomists on new varieties of plants, better breeding of ani- 
mals, and new methods of land tillage. In 1890 Governor 
Valeriano Weyler established a model farm, called a La 
Granja, at La Carlota, Negros Occidental. Under the able 
management of Jose Sanchez, Spanish soil physicist, this 
mcdel farm performed the first experiments in scientific 
agriculture and farm techniques in the Philippines. Four 
years iater, in 1894, the government published an agricul- 
tural monthly, for the purpose of popularizing the modern 
methods of land cultivation. 

In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, Spain restricted 
Philippine trade and commerce, which policy was also fol- 
lowed by other world powers in their respective colonies 
because of the prevailing global doctrine of mercantilism 
which keynoted all colonial policies of the times. Towards 
the end of the 18th century and the beginning of the 19th 
Spain, like England, France, and other European powers, 
liberalized her economic policy—in conformity with Adam 
Smith’s laissez-faire. Consequently, the Philippines was 
opened to world commerce in 1834, the foreign firms were 
permitted to do business in the colony, the banks were 
established, and transportation and communication were im- 
proved. Anti-foreignism, which bigoted Spanish authorities 
fomented in earlier times, faded before the impact of nine- 
teenth-century commercial liberalism. Manila (1834), Sual 


\ 


(1855), Hoilo (1855), 


15 


Zamboanga (1855) Cebu (1860), 
Legaspi (1873) and Tacloban (1873) were made ports of 
entry to foreign shipping. By 1859, according to Sir John 
Bowring! Governor of Hongkong who visited the Philip- 
pines in 1858-59, there were fifteen foreign firms in Manila 
—seven British, three American, two French, two Swiss, 
and one German. The anti-foreign riots, which the Spanish 
authorities abetted in former times, no longer marred the 
quietude of the colony. 

In 1851 Governor Antonio de Urbiztondo, realizing the 
necessity of having a financial establishment to help the 
Spanish and Filipino businessmen, founded the first govern- 
ment bank in the Philippines. This was the “Banco Espanol- 
Filipino” (now Bank of the Philippine Islands). Other 
banks were permitted by the government to operate in the 
colony, such as the three Filipino banks—Rodriguez, Gor- 
richo, and Tuason Banks, and the two British banks— 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China and Hongkong 
& Shanghai Banking Corporation. The Spaniards intro- 
duced money as a unit of value in the Philippines. The 
first coins to be made in the archipelago were the barrillas. 
They were issued to the public in 1765 by Governor Jose 
Raon. Later in 1867 the Spanish government established a 
regular mint in Manila, and since then the standard local 
coins were made there until the end of the Spanish regime. 

Transportation and communication—two indispensable 
aids to a nation’s economic progress—were developed by the » 
Spaniards. The first roads and bridges in the Philippines 
were built by the early Spanish missionaries. During the 
decade 1830-40 Governor Pascual Enrile, with the help of 
Engineer Jose Maria Penaranda (his talented nephew), 
built many good roads and bridges in Luzon. Horse-drawn 
vehicles—carromatas, carretelas, carruajes, and quiles—became 
popular means of transportation, supplementing the carabao- 
drawn carts and human-carried hammocks. In 1891 was 
established the Manila-Dagupan Railway, the first railroad 
in the Philippines. It was owned by a private British com- 
pany. Earlier in 1888, a horse-drawn streetcar service 


began its operation in Manila: it was owned by the Compania 


de Tranvias de Filipinas, a private Spanish-Filipino company. 
Water transportation was improved by the introduction of 
galleons, frigates, galleys, and other sailing crafts of Euro- 
pean craftsmanship. Lighthouses, harbor facilities, and 
breakwater walls were constructed to make navigation safer 
than ever. In 1848 Spain introduced the first steamships 
in Philippine waters. These were the Magallanes, the Elcano, 
and the Reina de Castilla, which were purchased by the 
Spanish government in England. Travel by steamship be- 
tween Manila and Europe received a mighty boost in 1869 
because of the opening of the Suez Canal. 

The establishment of the postal service was Spain’s 
outstanding contribution to Philippine communication. Let- 
ters and packages were carried by government mailmen to 
all parts of the country. The first Philippine stamp was 
issued by the Spanish government on February 1, 1854. It 
portrayed the profile of Queen Isabella II and was printed 
in Manila. There was regular steamer mail service—fort- 
nightly, with the Visayas and Mindanao; monthly, with 
Hongkong and Spain; and quarterly, with Guam (Spain’s 
outpost in mid-Pacific). In 1873 the first telegraph line was 
opened in the Philippines. In 1880 the first cable linking 
Manila and the outside world was laid. And in 1890 the 
first telephone was installed in Manila. 

The Spaniards can well be proud of their economic con- 
tribution to the Philippines. After three centuries of colo- 
nization, they left the Philippines not only a Christian nation 
with a heritage of Latin civilization, but also with a na- 
tional economy very much developed than its pre-Magellanic 
prototype. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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CPPCC CONSTITUTION 
The second National Conebitttbe of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference held its first plenary 


session in the five days ending with Christmas Day. It 
adopted its own Constitution, which laid down the tasks and 
guiding principles for the “People’s Democratic United Front 
Organisation,” and elected its officials. Chairman. Mao Tse- 
tung was elected Honorary Chairman, and Premier Chou En- 
lai its active Chairman. Sixteen Vice-Chairmen and 65 mem- 
bers of the Standing Committee were also elected. 


“The basic task of the CPPCC is to rally the people 
of the country more extensively through the unity of all 
democratic parties and groups and people’s organisations 
under the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party and 
to make joint efforts to overcome the difficulties for the 
establishment of a great socialist country,’ a Peking broad- 
cast said. 

It was explained that the constitution was drawn up 
because the programme of the CPPCC has been replaced 
by the “Constitution of the People’s Republic of China and 
the CPPCC no longer exercises the functions and powers 


‘of the National People’s Congress which met in September 


> 


are: 


‘mote friendship with all peace-loving nations, 


of this year.” 


The nature and role of the CPPCC was explained by 
Chang Po-chun on behalf of the National Committee. It is 
‘“‘an organisation of the people’s democratic united. front, 
rallying all the nationalities, democratic classes, democratic 
parties and groups, people’s organizations, overseas Chinese, 
and other patriotic democrats. The CPPCC is different in 
nature from both the State organ and ordinary people’s 
organizations—it is people’s united front of 
parties and groups.” 


The guiding principles laid down by the Constitution of 
the CPPCC for members and organizations belonging to it 
To uphold the Constitution of the People’s: Republic 
and devote the utmost efforts for its implementation. 


To consolidate the people’s democratic system, led by 
the working class and based on the alliance of workers and 
peasants. 


To strengthen the leading position of the Socialist 
sector in the national economy. 


To assist government organisations and set in motion 
social forces to materialise the State construction plan for 
socialist industrialisation and transformation. 


To make close contacts with the masses and reflect 
their opinions and submit proposals to State organisations. 


To strengthen unity among people of all nationalities 
in the country, develop patriotism, enhance revolutionary 
vigilance, safeguard national construction and persist in the 
struggle against the enemies within and without the coun- 
try. 

To sckentidate and develop China’s unbreakable friend- 
ship with the U.S.S.R. and the People’s democracies, pro- 
strengthen 
friendship with peace-loving people throughout the world, 
oppose aggressive wars, defend world peace, and uphold the 
just cause of mankind. 


The CPPCC constitution further declares, the broadcast 
said, that “the National Committee conducts consultations on 
important matters concerning the political life of the country 
and the People’s Democratic United Front.” _ 

The constitution describes the composition of the Na- 
tional Committee as having a standing committee, composed 


represented among the 493 members’ who 
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of members, including the Chairman, Vice-Chairmen and 
Secretary-General to conduct the affairs of the organisa- 
tion. 


It provides that the plenary session of the National 


Committee shall be convened once a year by the Standing | 


Committee. Local Committees of the CPPCC are also to 
be set up in Provinces, Seo nnans regions, and munici- 
palities. 

The term of the National Committee is four years. 
Reuter adds that the Communist-backed Tibetan leader, the 
Panchen Lama, was one of the 16 Vice-Chairmen elected. 

It was claimed that every section of the people was 
attended the 
session. The Kwangming Daily claimed that there was need 
for its continued existence, because it rallied round it the 


various “democratic strata, all nationalities, overseas Chinese 


and others.” The composition of the second Committee 
showed that the scope of the united front had _ been 
broadened. 


This echoed the same line taken by the Peking People’s 


Daily, which asserted that the “U.S. aggressors” were inten-— 


sifying their activities against China and undermining Asian 
and world peace. In this international situation, the Chinese 
must liberate Taiwan, eliminate Chiang Kai-shek and finally 
drive the “aggressors” away from China’s territory. “This 
serious struggle demands that all Chinese people unite as 
one, and strive with concerted efforts.” But it added that 
“to defend peace and oppose war, we must not only con- 
tinue to strengthen our unity and friendship with the Soviet 
Union and People’s Democracies and people of all other 
lands, but must also establish friendly relations with all 
nations willing to co-exist with China in peace.” The paper 
said that the CPPCC should undertake, as one of its im- 
portant tasks, to strengthen contacts with other countries. 


Speeches were delivered by many members represent- 
ing different nationalities, overseas Chinese, Christians, 
writers, capitalists, and “democratic” parties and groups, 
and the Communist papers gave top place to the proceed- 
ings. The report to the Conference by Premier Chou En- 
lai practically ignored all internal problems. Presumably 
they were regarded as beyond the competence of the CPPCC 
as now constituted. His report—at any rate so far as the 
published summary is concerned—was almost wholly con- 
cerned with foreign issues, chiefly the charges that the U.S. 
“aggressive bloc” is organising for another war. He firmly 
aligned China with the Soviet Union and against the Manila 
and Paris Pacts, insisted that Taiwan must be “liberated,” 
and backed up the Molotov gesture in regard to regularisa- 
tion of relations with Japan. He said the Chinese people 
had “always worked to promote international co-operation, 
relax international tension, and defend peace in the Far 
East and the whole world.” But peace could only be de- 
fended by resisting aggression, and in this China’s cause 
was “invincible because it was just.” He did, however, 
refer to the general principles of the draft Constitution 
of the CPPCC and to the five major tasks laid before the 
Conference. 

The declaration of the Second National 
issued on December 25th, described the session as of “great, 
historic significance.” 


and broader than those of the First National Committee. 
This demonstrated that the great revolutionary unity of the 


Committee, 


| The number of the participating 
units and the scope of their representation were greater 
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January 6, 1955 


Chinese people is consolidating and developing as the de 
mocratic cause of the Chinese people advances. 


Under the leadership of the Communist Party of China 
and Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese people’s democratic 
united front had made important contributions to the great 
victory of the Chinese people’s revolution, and has achieved 
brilliant successes during the past five years in assisting the 
Government to mobilise and unite the people of the whole 
country for national construction and to defend peace. 
From now on, the Chinese people’s democratic united front 
will still play a great role in completing the general task 
of the transitional period of the State and in the struggle 
against enemies at home and abroad. 


“The desire of all Chinese people is to build a pros- 
perous and happy Socialist country. We are engaged in 
peaceful labour. We want a peaceful environment, a peace- 
ful world. But the U.S. aggressive circles who want to bring 
the whole world under their control, by signing the so- 
called “mutual security treaty with Chiang Kai-shek, are 
openly interfering in China’s internal affairs, openly dis- 
membering China’s territory, openly infringing upon China’s 
sovereignty and openly threatening the Chinese people with 
war. This will never be tolerated by the Chinese people. 


“The Conference is unanimously indignant over this 
grave act of war provocation committed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. We hereby pledge to carry through with all our 
strength the joint declaration for the liberation of Taiwan 
issued on August 22nd, 1954 by all democratic parties and 


groups, and people’s organisations of China. The Chinese 


people will never stop until Taiwan is liberated. 


“Taiwan is China’s territory. It was seized by the 
Japanese militarists sixty years ago. After a protracted 
struggle and on the victory in the great war of resistance 
against Japanese aggression, the Chinese people finally suc- 
ceeded in bringing Taiwan back to the bosom of the mother- 
land on October 25th, 1945. 


REPORTS 


Kailan Coal Mine: A modernisation scheme is being 
carried out at the Kailan Coal Mine. Coal combines and 


mechanical coal cutters will be used for coal cutting, and . 


electric locomotives and scraper conveyors for underground 
haulage. Improved ventilation is to be provided. The first 
part of this scheme was started early this year. The whole 
scheme is scheduled to be put through by 1957, the last 
year of first five-year plan. 


Iron Mine: An iron mine in Anhwei Province destroy- 
ed by the Japanese is now being restored. The ore has 
60 per cent iron content. It was first opened in 1916. 
Mechanisation is to be introduced. The mine belongs to the 
Maanshan Iron Smelting Plant, a major supplier of pig iron 
to Shanghai foundries and steel works. 


China Mongolia Railway: Track-laying of the new 
Chinese-Mongolian Railway reached the last station on the 
Chinese side, Erhlien, which is four kilometres from ithe 
border. The entire section is 338<kilometre. The: railway 


starts on the Chinese side at Tsining, 510 kilometres by. 


rail from Peking, and ends at Ulan Bator, a of the 


Mongolian People’s Republic. 
Silk: Output of silk piece-goods this year will be 


double that of 1950. A further increase of. 11 per cent 
over. this year is planned for 1955. Raising of silk cocoons 
this year will exceed the 1950 level by three quarters, and 
a further increase is planned for next year. Measures have 


been drafted for organising the: silkworm breeders, building 


political independence. 
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“We solemnly warn aggressive circles in the U.S. and 
their followers that the age when China could be dismem- 
bered at the will of the imperialists has gone. The attempt 
by those U.S. circles to occupy Taiwan and extend aggression 
against China by means of the U.S.-Chiang Kai-shek treaty 
can only strengthen the Chinese people’s determination to 
liberate Taiwan. The Chinese people resolutely oppose all 
absurd propositions about the so-called “neutralisation” or 
“independent state” or “trusteeship” of Taiwan, which mean 
in fact carving up China and helping U.S. aggression. 


“The Charter of the United Nations provides for non- 
encroachmient upon the territorial integrity and political 
independence of others, but it will not tolerate any en- 
croachment by other states upon its territorial integrity and 
To tolerate aggression will lead to 
war. No repetition of historical mistakes should be allowed. 
China today is not the China at the time of the “Mukden 
Incident;” the world today is not the world in the time 
of “Munich.” We are eager for peace, but we will not 
beg for it at the price of the territory and independence 
of our country. We are resolutely opposed to war, but 
we will never be frightened into submission by the threats 
of war. To safeguard peace, aggression must be opposed. 
Foreign Minister Chou En-lai said: “Should anybody insist 
on imposing war on the Chinese people, the Chinese people 
will, without fail, deal determined counter-blows to the 
interventionists and provocateurs.” This represents the 
unanimous determination and firm will of the Chinese 
people. 


To relax international tension and in the interest of 
Asian and world peace, the Government of the United States 
must withdraw all its armed forces from Taiwan, the Penghu 
Islands and the Taiwan Straits and cease encroaching upon 
the territory and independence of China. The struggle of 
the Chinese people to liberate Taiwan is a struggle to defend — 
their motherland and safeguard peace. We will carry 
through this struggle unflinchingly.” 


FROM CHINA 


new mills, expanding the mulberry tree acreage and training 
more sericultural technicians. Cocoons can be harvested 
Seven or eight times a year in the South while two crops 
a year are common in most parts of the country. 


Harbin Factories: Twenty-seven factories in Harbin 
reached their production targets for 1954 one month in 
advance. Among them are the new Harbin Linen Mill, 
which the Soviet Union helped China to build in 1952, the 
Harbin Ball Bearing Plant, the Harbin Ship Repair and 
Building Yards, a canned food factory and a brewery. 


Kwangsi Harvest: Kwangsi reaped a record harvest 
this year. More than 900,000 tons of grain were collected 
over and above last year’s harvest. This includes an extra 
rice crop of 650,000 tons. This year’s record harvest was 
made possible by the expansion of the arable land. Or- 
‘ganised farming, which now embraces 60 per cent of the 
peasant households, played a most important part. Big 
state agricultural loans and the conversion of single crop 
rice planting areas into double-crop areas also helped to 
change what was formerly a grain-deficient province into a 
: self- sufficient province for the second year in succession. 


Sugar-Cane in Fukien: Seventy thousand tons of sugar 
is expected to be produced from the 800;000 tons of sugar- 
cane now being harvested in Fukien. Last year it pro- 
vided 13 per cent more sugar than the previous year. This 
year will see a further, increase. Several new refineries 
equipped with modern machinery . were. installed recently, 
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Large State Farm: A 1955 plan has been drawn up 
for the large state grain farm, which the Soviet Union is 
helping China to build in Heilungkiang. This plan, drawn 
up with the help of Soviet experts, includes the ploughing 
of 20,000 hectares of waste land, and the sowing of 3,500 
hectares of which 2,000 hectares will be wheat, 500 hectares 
soya bean and the rest autumn food crops, vegetables, 
melons and fodder crops. Care will be taken to produce 
high-grade seed for the 20,000 hectares of land which the 
‘farm aims at sowing in 1956. Cattle, horses, pigs and 
chickens will be reared. The plan also provides for the 
construction of offices, workers’ settlements, storehouses, 
garages, granaries, a repair shop, a food processing mill, a 
power station, livestock houses and other buildings during 
1955. In addition, a hospital, school, club, consumers’ co- 
operative, and other welfare facilities will be set up. 


Oil-Bearing Crops: The total output of peanuts, rape- 
seed and sesame this year is estimated at 4,100,000 tons, 
18 per cent more than last year. The acreage under these 
oil-bearing crops this year was expanded by over 260,000 
hectares. 


Yangtze Train Ferry: A new train ferry made its 
first run across the Yangtze River from Wuchang to. Han- 
kow early in December. This 1,760-ton ferry was built at 
the Kiangnan Shipyards in Shanghai. It is capable of 
carrying 16 fully-loaded waggons. It will link the Peking- 
Hankow Railway on the northern bank and the Canton- 
Hankow Railway on the scuthern bank of the Yangtze pend- 
ing the erection of the projected Yangtze River Bridge. 


| Paoki-Chengtu Railway: Track laying from Chengtu 
to Kwangyuan on the southern part of the Paoki-Chengtu 
Railway was completed recently. The 315-kilometre stretch 
already completed on this 700-kilometre railway now brings 


trains near the Szechuan border to the foot of the Tapa 
Mountains. ; 


Chinghai Highways: Two thousand and six hundred 
kilometres of highways are now open to traffic in Ching- 
hai. Major roads now radiate from the provincial capital, 
Sining, to the new north-western railway junction of Lan- 
chow in Kansu, to Tibet in the southwest and to Sikang in 
the south. Autonomous regions of the Tibetans, Mon- 
golians and Kazakhs in the pastoral areas are now con- 
neeted with the provincial capital by motor roads. Ching- 
hai forms the northeastern part of the Tibetan Plateau. 
Averaging 3,000 metres above sea-level, it is criss-crossed 
by high mountains and deep gorges. 


Joint Enterprises: The number of joint state-private 
industrial enterprises in East China is estimated to reach 
700 at the end of this year. This is 12 times that of 
1949. The joint enterprises are chiefly industrial plants, 
including some iron and steel plants, metallurgical fac- 
tories, machine-building plants and chemical works. Ma- 
chinery and tools for production make up 36.8 per cent 
of the total output of these joint enterprises. 


Handicraft Art Store: A new store selling artistic 
handicrafts from many parts of China was opened in Pe- 
king. This store provides an outlet for good quality folk 
handicrafts and will encourage their production in other 
parts of the country. Articles in ivory, jade, porcelain and 
silver-ware are among the goods displayed. 


Agricultural Caoperatives: Agricultural producer co- 
operatives have almost quadrupled in number in three 
months in Honan. There are now 22,000 cooperatives as 
against only about 6,000 before the autumn harvest. 


Canned Goods; This year’s export of canned meat 
and fruit is estimated to reach 11,600 tons. This is 65 
per cent more than the highest pre-liberation figure. Can- 
ned fruit exports include pineapple, lichees, loquats, tan- 
gerines, peaches and apricots. 


Producer Cooperative: _One in every peasant house- 
holds in the vegetable-growing outskirts of Shanghai is 
now a member of an agricultural producer 


The number of these producer cooperatives has grown from 
three in 1952 to 900 to date. 


cooperative. 
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Pneumatic Tool Plant: Expansion of the Shenyang 
Pneumatic Tool Plant has just been completed. The plant 
was renovated from an old tool factory into one of China’s 
major machine-building plants. It will be specialised in 
producing pneumatic rock drills, rivetting machines and 
pneumatic picks for bridge building, ship-building and heavy 
mining work. 

Soviet Gift Farm: The large state farm, which the 
Soviet Union is helping to build in Heilungkiang, has been 
named “Friendship State Farm.” Subject to local soil and 
climatic conditions, the farm will chiefly cultivate wheat, 
soya beans and maize and develop animal husbandry on 
the basis of expanded grain production. The main items 
of capital construction for the farm and reclamation of 


20,000 hectares of waste land will be accomplished next 
year. 


Shaft Mine: A new big shaft mine was recently added 
to Northeast China’s coal industry. The new mine, pro- 
ducing coking coal, is located in Penki, 83 kilometres south- 
east of Shenyang. All electrical equipment underground 
has explosion-proof devices. There are mist sprayers to 
reduce coal dust. The main roads underground are broad 


and well lit. Air is fresh and cool at working faces 500 
metres underground. 


Credit Ccoperatives: Forty-three million people are 
now members of rural credit cooperatives. There was a 
more than seven-fold increase by the end of the third 
quarter of this year compared with last year. The loans 


issued by the rural credit cooperatives came to nearly two 


million million yuan (equivalent to 30 million pounds ster- 
ling). 

Qil Output: Output of crude oil at the Yumen Oil 
Field in Northwest China this year is five times as great as 
in 1949. Extensive reconstruction work has been carried 
out in this oil centre with the help of experts from the 
Soviet Union, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and the German 
Democratic Republic. Total production, taking 1950 as a 
base year, rose from 140 in 1951 to 430 this year. Oil 
prospectors have discovered new oil deposits double the 
amount known before. Aggregate depth of oil wells drilled 
during the past five years quadruples the total amount sunk 
in the 11 years before 1950. Oil refining installations 
have been expanded. Output of petroleum is now 3.4 times, 
and kerosene four and a half times, that of 1949. The 
refinery has also succeeded in turning out lubricating oils, 
diesel oils, tar and paraffin wax. New installations and the 
adoption of anti-frost methods now enable drilling to be 
carried out all the year around instead of six months in 
the year as before. The wages of oil workers have gone 
up 150 per cent compared with 1950. 


Sian Cotton Mill: |The new state-owned Northwest 
No. 3 Cotton Mill went into production early in December. 
This 50,000-spindle mill will produce enough piece-goods in 
a year to make 15 million suits of clothing. Sian, situated 
in the rich cotton-growing Kwanchung Plain in Shensi is 
fast growing into an important new textile manufacturing 
centre. The construction of a 100,000-spindle cotton mill 
there was started this year, while the building of another 
mill will begin next year. 


Light Industry: Enterprises under the Ministry of 
Light Industry overfulfilled their November production plan 
by seven per cent. Up to the end of November, the year’s 
targets for four items, including sulfaguanidine, have al- 
ready been overfulfilled. Two others reached 95 per cent: 
or above, including newsprint, wood pulp, tobacco and rubber 
foot-wear. All five state-owned sugar refineries in Kwang- 
tung overfulfilled their November targets. 


Mechanized Farm: A new mechanized state-farm with 


an area of more than 5,000 hectares has been set up in 
the outskirts of Kweilin. 


Electric Are Furnace: China’s first electric are fur- 
nace was successfully made at the state-owned Siangtan 
Power Equipment Plant. It is used for melting high-grade 
steels including stainless steel and tool steel. 

Silk Contract: Ninety metric tons of raw silk will be 
exported from China to India, according to a contract signed 
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POLITICAL POSITION IN 


The estimated population — of Malaya at the end of 
December, 19538, was 6,962,082. Of these, 5,814,668 live in 
the Federation and 1,147,364 in Singapore including the 
Christmas Island and the Cocos-Keeling Islands. 


Of the population of the there were: 


Of the total population of Singapore, there were: 


NOTE :—Confusion arises over the meanings of the words ‘‘Malay”, 
Malayan”, “Malaysian’’: and ‘‘Pan-Malayan’’. The word . ‘“Mala- 
yan’’. is a political term describing a citizen of Malaya, irrespective of 
race. “‘Malay’’ and ‘“‘Malaysian” are racial terms. “Malay” refers 
to people of Malay stock as distinct from people of Chinese or Indian 
or European race. The word “Malaysian” refers to those of the com- 
mon stock to which Malays and Indonesians belong. The word ‘‘Pan- 
Malayan” is an administrative term to describe departments or activi- 
ties covering both territories, for instance, certain departments such 
as Telecommunications or Broadcasting are Pan-Malayan Departments 
operating in both territories. — 


Government of Malaya 


The Federation of Malaya with its capital in Kuala 
Lumpur consists of two Settlements and nine Malay States: 


Settlement of Penang (including Province Wellesley) Capital Georgetown, 
Area 110 sq. miles, Pop: 512,432. 
Settlement of Malacca, Capital Malacca. 
Area 640 sq. miles, Pop: 283,140. 
State of Perak, Capital Ipoh. 
Area 7,980 sq. miles, Pop: 1,116,532. 
State of Selangor, Capital Kuala Lumpur, 
Area 3,160 sq. miles, Pop: 847,098. 
State of Negri Sembilan, Capital Seremban. 
Area 2,580 sq. miles, Pop: 321,386. 
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State of Pahang, Capital Kuala Lipis. 
Area 13,820 sq, miles, Pop: 280,997. 
State of Johore, Capital Johore Bahru. | 
Area 7,330 sq. miles, Pop: 874,766. 
State of Kedah, Capital Alor Star. 
Area 3,660 sq. miles, Pop: 645,817. 
State of Kelantan, Capital Kota Bahru. 
Area 65,750 sq. miles, Pop: 493,501. 
State of Trengganu, Capital Kuala Trengganu. 
Area 5,050 sq. miles, Pop: 249,478 
State of Perlis, Capital Kangar. 
Area 310 sq. miles, Pop: 80,815. 


The Federation of Malaya is administered in Kuala 
Lumpur by a High Commissioner and the Rulers of, the 
Malay States have undertaken to accept the advice of the 
High Commissioner in all matters connected with the govern- 


ment of the Federation excepting those of Muslim religion 


and Malay custom. He is assisted by an Executive Council. 
The supreme law-making body is the Federal Legislative 
Council, consisting of:— The Speaker (Dato Mahmud bin 
Mat). 3 Ex-officio Members (Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Financial Secretary). 11 State and Settlement 
Members. 12 Official Members. 50 Unofficial Members. 


The Members of the Legislative Council are at present — 
nominated by the High Commissioner, though the majority 
of the Unofficial Members are chosen as representative of 
such organisations as Chambers of Commerce, Trade Union 
Council, Planting and Mining Industries, ete. A Federal 
Election Committee is now at work on the preparations for 
an elected Legislature. 


Since April 1951 the 51 Departments of Government , 
have been grouped together administratively under “Mem- 
bers” (corresponding to ‘Ministers’ in Cabinet systems of 
government). There are ten Members at present (who are 
among the 12 Official Members of the Legislative Council) 
with the following portfolios: Home Affairs; Economic 
Affairs; Agriculture and Forestry; Lands, Mines and Com- 
munications; Railways and Ports; Education; Health; Local 
Government, Housing & Town Planning; Industrial and 
Social Relations; Works. | 


The judicature in the Federation © 
model, with complete separation from. the 


is on the English 
executive and 


in New Delhi between the China National Silk Corporation 
and the Central Silk Board of India. The contract also 
stipulates that 50 out of the total 90 metric tons of silk 
will be exported to India by the end of ithis year. 


Winter Sowing: Winter wheat sowing has been com- 
pleted throughout the country. The total acreage sown 
covers over 238.3 million hectares, about the same as last 
year. This year the acreage was expanded in the southern 
provinces and slightly reduced in the north. This was 
done to make room for more cotton in North China where 
the climate is more suitable than in the south.” At the 
same time, the yield of wheat in the south is in general 
higher than that of: the north. China gathered her biggest 
wheat harvest in history this year, nine per cent more than 
the target. 


Rural Development Loans: Loans to assist agricultural 
development issued by state banks at -interests of one 
per cent per year or less have/ reached six million million 
yuan (about 90 million pounds sterling) in the first ten 
months of this year. Apart from bank loans, peasants now 
avoid usury by borrowing from their .own credit coopera- 
tives which numbered 70,000 at. the end of. the third quar- 


ter of this year. During the same period these cooperatives 
issued loans amounting to two million million yuan. These 
operate by making members’ idle money available to other 
members at low rates. 


Lumber Industry: A 44 per cent increase in the 
amount of timber felled was already registered by the 
country’s major lumber centre of Ichun in Northeast China 
in the first 11 months of this year, compared with the 
whole of 1953. This year alone, 200 tractors were added 
to augment the transport facilities. The forest railways 
now total 270 kilometres as against the 20 in 1952. 


New Farms: Forty-three new mechanised state farms 
have been established this year. This brings the total 
throughout the country to 103. The average per hectare 
yield of the older farms this year was 79 per cent higher 
for wheat than last and seven per cent higher for rice. : 


Sugar Refineries: The five state-owned sugar refineries 
in Kwangtung produced more than 2,800 tons sugar above 
their quota for November, the first month of the refining 
season. Kwangtung is the biggest sugar-producing centre 
on the mainland. 
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legislative branches of government. The Supreme Court 
has unlimited civil and criminal jurisdiction and consists of 
a High Court and a Court of Appeal. 
are Sessions Courts and Magistrates’ Courts. 


A large part of the day-to-day administration of the 
country is carried out by the State and Settlement Govern- 
ments. The District Officers who are the principal adminis- 
trative officials throughout the countryside (and their sub- 
ordinate officials in charge of small local government areas) 


are responsible to the Ruler and his Council through the 


‘‘Mentri Besar’? (Chief Minister), or, in the case of the two 
Settlements, to the Resident Commissioner. In each State 
or Settlement there are State Department officers (e.g. for 
Medical Services, Education, Public Works, ete.) and along- 
side them officers of certain Federal Departments (such as 
Postal Services or Telecommunications) who are responsible 
to their headquarters in Kuala Lumpur but work in close 
association with the State officials. The Chief Police Officer 
in each State of Settlement is a State Official. Liaison be- 
tween State and Federal Governments is effected at the 
highest level by British Advisers appointed as personal ad- 
visers to each of the Rulers. ? 


There are four kinds of local government in the Fede- 
ration (in addition to the State and District administration). 
There are, firstly, three Municipalities (Kuala Lumpur, 
Penang and Malacca) with elected municipal councils em- 
powered to levy local rates and responsible for public health, 
roads, fire-fighting, licensing, etc. Other large towns may 
shortly be raised to Municipalities. Secondly, 16 of the 
larger towns in the Federation are governed by Town Coun- 
cils which exercise most of the powers of Municipalities but 
subject to approval by State authorities. The Town Coun- 
cils are in transition between nominated and elected status. 
Thirdly, smallér towns (with less than 10,000 inhabitants) 
have Town Boards, closely akin to Town Councils. Lastly, 
elected Local Councils with financial powers are being deve- 
loped as rapidly as possible from the former Village Com- 
mittees. About 150 are already functioning, including 100 
in the new villages created by the resettlement of the rural 
population from areas menaced by the Communist terrorists. 


Government of Singapore | 


Singapore is a Crown Colony in its status and its pat- 
tern of Government. The Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief is the head of Government, and presides over the 
Executive and Legislative Councils. The Executive Council 
advises the Governor and while the Governor normally seeks 
their advice, there are certain matters in which he must ask 
their advice. It has 12 members, 6 officials and 6 unofficials 
(i.e. not Government Officers). 4 of the officials are ex 
Secretary, the Attorney- 
General, the Financial Secretary and the President of the 
City Council. 


The Legislative Council whose function lies in passing 
bills and voting and allocating funds, has 25 members. The 
Governor is President. (The Deputy President is an un- 
official member of the Couhcil, at present an elected repre- 
sentative of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce). There 
are 9 officiais, the 4 who are ex officio members of the Execu- 
tive Council, and 5 others nominated by the Governor. There 
are 16 unoflicials; 3 are elected severally by the Singapore, 
the Chinese and the Indian Chambers of Commerce; 9 are 
elected from the 9 one-member territorial constituencies into 
which the island is divided; while 4 are nominated by the 
Governor. There is therefore an unofficial majority of 16 
to 9: but there is an official and nominated majority over 
the elected representatives of 13 to 12. Eligible to register 
as voters are British subjects over 21 years of age with 3 


Subordinate Courts 
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years residential qualification. There are no limitations on 
grounds of sex, property or literacy. 


The First Legislative Council under the new Constitu- 
tion of 1946 with 9 Elected Members was inaugurated on 
the Ist April, 1948. It was dissolved on the 17th February, 
1951; elections for twelve Elected Members were held in 
March, 1951.. The three Members elected by the Chambers 
of Commerce in the first Legislative Council were returned 


by their respective Chambers; of the nine Members, elected | 


for the single-member Electoral Districts, six were members 
of the Progressive Party, two were members of the Labour 
Party and one was an Independent. The Second Legisla- 
tive Council was formally opened on the 17th April, 1951, 
and continues in being. When the third session began on 
February 24, 1953, a labour member had been elected to 
replace the Independent. Pending constitutional changes, 
the life of the Council has been extended for one year. 


As from September 22nd, 1951, the Municipality of 
Singapore is the City of Singapore and the Municipal Com- 
missioners are City Councillors. The City Council is pre- 
sided over by a President who is a civil servant. 
It consists of 27 Unofficial Members, 18 of whom 
are elected on a franchise similar to that for the 
Legislative Council, and nine are nominated by the 
Governor. The Rural areas of Singapore are administered 
by the Rural Board, all of whose members are nominated. 
In addition the rural area is divided into seven Rural Dis- 
tricts; each has a Rural District Council of nominated un- 
officials. 


In February, 1954, a Constitutional Commission of 2 
official and 6 unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
under a Chairman from the U.K. (Sir George Rendel) re- 
commended certain changes. The most important were: 
(1) that the present Legislative Council should be replaced 
by a Legislative Assembly of 32 members of whom 3 would 
be officials, 4 nominated unofficials and 25 elected members. 
(2) that the present Executive Council should be replaced 
by a Council of Ministers with a membership of 9, consisting 
of 3 officials—the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, 
the Financial Secretary—and 6 elected members holding 
the following portfolios: Commerce, Industry, Shipping. 
Agriculture, and Fisheries. Labour, Immigration and Social 
Welfare. Education, Housing, Lands, Islands, Town-Country 
Planning, Local Government. Civil Aviation, Communica- 
tion and Public Works. Health. (3) that the City Council 
and Rural Board should be replaced by a City and Island 
Council of 24 elected Councillors, 8 Aldermen and a Mayor 
elected by the Councillors. 


U.K. Commissioner-General 


The Commissioner-General for the United Kingdom in 
South-East Asia, is the senior representative of the Queen 
in South-East Asia, and has the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador. His functions are to promote the co-ordination of 
policy and administration between the Governments of the 
Federation of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak and 
Brunei, and to advise the British Government on such matters; 
to co-ordinate views and actions in foreign affairs between 
the British diplomatic missions at Bangkok, .Djakarta, Ran- 
goon and Saigon and the authorities in the British dependent 
territories of South-East Asia and between these and London; 
to watch over and co-ordinate defence, general economic and 
food supply questions affecting South-East Asia. The func- 
tions of the Commissioner-General do not, however, detract 
from the individual responsibilities and powers in their res- 
pective spheres of the Heads of Governments in the British 
dependent territories, or of the British diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in South-East Asia. 
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EDUCATIONAL ISSUES IN MALAYA 


~The Malayan Government is convinced that the plan 
for national-type schools cannot be shelved for another ‘year 
without causing harm. It has accepted the recommenda- 


tion of its Special Committee that the highest priority must | 


be given to the introduction of national school features 
into vernacular schools and to the extension of training 
facilities for teachers. The White Paper, tabled in the 
Federal Legislature on October 6, calls for planned control 
of the rising cost of education, and suggests that enrolment 
in secondary English schools ‘be kept at 34,000, selection 
to be based on results of a central examination. If the 
public want more education they must be prepared for sacri- 
fices to pay for it. The Government also agreed to the 
committee’s proposal for a survey of the country’ 's capacity 
to absorb the output from secondary schools. 

- The new plan put forward not only ¢alls for the — 
tionalising’ of the vernacular schools but the building 
of more secondary and vocational schools and ‘the collee- 
tion of an Education Rate under ‘local authorities to help 
out with the costs. ‘Total expenditure under the new educa- 
tion six-year plan would rise from: just under M$100 million 
in 1954 to about $145 m..in 1960. The report calls for an 
increase of fees, and to this parents retort that if’ they are 
put up, the children will be taken away from schools. That 
is the remedy the Perak Labour Party have put forward, 


though those who could afford to pay would no doubt refuse 


to join in such a boycott and would continue to send their 
offspring to school. It is pointed out that if National 
Schools did take the place of vernacular schools, the cost 
would be double and in a decade would mount to double 
again or S$400 million. With secondary and _ technical 
education in proportion the total bill would be $720 m., 
possibly equalling the entire revenue of the Federation! 

The Governor of Singapore, Sir John Nicoll, in a state- 
ment in the Legislative Council; deplored | suggestions that 
the Government was adopting an anti-Chinese school policy. 
Fears expressed in some quarters that it was intended to 
assimilate the Chinese schools into the Government system 
were wrong: there was no such policy in mind. He added 
that the Government was considering how to give further 
assistance to the schools, because for far too long it had 
let the Chinese community bear thé major burden of pro- 
viding education for large numbers of boys and girls. It 
was high time for an orientation of policy, and there had 
already been discussions with the management committees 


of the Chinese schools in this sense. The Governor also > 
deplored the attitude'of communalism so many were adopting 


in the matter. No attempt is to be made to ‘take over 
the schools... No more control is sought over them. than 
is exercised already: over other Government-aided schools 
which happen to teach in English and not Chinese. The 
survival of Chinese culture and Chinese education in Singa- 
pore is not in fact at. issue. 
Many. of these are mere pretexts or. plain 
The real trouble is that a handful of misled students are 
arrogating to themselves the leadership of their community. 
In one of their open letters the students of a girls’ high 
school sent to the Press occurs the following sentence: 
“As for the ‘interests of the’ Colony,’ we really do not 
know what: they are.’ | 

‘Malaya and. China alike are deeply concerned over .the 
problem presented by those who cannot find room in secon- 
dary schools or fail to pass the entrance examinations. In 
China there’ is very great discontent. over the fact that 
‘the intake of the middle schools, though greater than before 


the Communists took over, will still constitute a much 
lower percentage than before this event, because of the 
enormous increase in primary education. 

| In Malaya it is largely a matter of: standards and of 
accommodation. The urgent need of literates, even if only 
of elementary standard, is great in the red-tape, written- 
order State in China. It is not paralleled in Malaya, where 
teachers complain that the entrance exams. proposed are too 
stiff. 


‘A more important issue raised by the critics relates — 


to the purpose of the entrance examination and its possible 
effect on those who fail. If it is merely intended to weed 
out the weak, then it is contended that children of between 
twelve and fourteen are too young to have their education 
cut off so abruptly: Many would be thrown out to work 
at an age when they are hardly fit for it. Elimination 
actually starts very early, for 40% of the Federation’s chil- 
dren do not yet enter into a classroom at all, and probably a 
greater proportion in China. If it is the real intention, 
the stiffness of the exam. hardly matters, for a ratio has 
to be set beforehand and a quota established. The same 
number will thus naa whether the examination is stiff or 
lenient. 

The clamour for more and more schools and educa- 
tional opportunities which has proceeded side by side with 
the outcry by the Chinese on the language issue has been 
succeeded by a new agitation. The Federation Govern- 
ment, in which several of the prominent Malay, Chinese 
and Indian politicians hold important portfolios, have de- 
cided to increase the secondary school fees by 400% from 
the low charges made hitherto. The Advisory Committee 
on Education, and the Committee which recommended the 
increase, were both sharply divided on the issue. A minority 
wanted only moderate increases. 

Community leaders and parents are protesting vehe- 
mently but the Malays are much less hostile because their 
leaders believe the majority of these parents will come 
under the hardship clause. One of the most remarkable 
charges is that of Dato Sir Cheng-lock Tan, who 
“feels that the policy is inspired by a+» fear of giving 
too much English education which may awaken. political 
consciousness.”’: He seems to have got into the habit of 
sowing suspicion against the British even to the extent of 
reversing the former charge of the Chinese that their lan- 
guage was being discriminated against in favour of English! 

Actually, the sudden demand for education has created 
the same almost insuperable problem everywhere, ‘including 
China herself, where the vast majority of primary school 
graduates have been told——to the consternation and bitter 
indignation’ of their parents—that they cannot continue 
their education and must go into the fields, factories or 
mines right away. In Malaya, on the other hand, they are 
not being denied the chances but are being asked to foot 
the bill for the immense expansion needed to take care 
of primary school graduates. 
| Undoubtedly it involves parents in a very serious and 
unhappy dilemma. Families are pretty large in Malaya, and 
some parents with two or three children complain that 


under the proposed increases one-third of their income 


will go in school fees. It is stated that 372% of the in- 


creased revenue from the new fees will go to the pro-. 


vision of scholarships for poor and deserving students. 
_ The agitation that followed the proposed increase has 


led to suggestions that two types of school should be set 
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ECAFE Meeting: Dr. S. N. Chau will lead the HK de- 
legation in the first meeting of the Sub-Committee on Trade 
of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE). The 6-day meeting will be official- 
ly opened by the Governor of HK at the Grantham Training 
College on January 6, 1955. Some 90 overseas delegates 
representing more than 20 countries will take part in the 
meeting. After the last session of the ECAFE Committee 
on Trade and Indusiry at Kandy in January of this year, 
the ECAFE Sub-Committee on Trade was established with 
the following terms of reference: (a) To review the trade 
and commercial policies of the countries of the region and 
to promote the development of inter-regional and intra- 
regional trade; (b) To review the progress made by the 
countries of the region in the development of techniques 
and methods for trade promotion; (c) To study other pro- 
blems affecting international trade such as price stabilisa- 
tion of commodities, standardisation of commodities, com- 
mercial arbitration, market research and freight rates. The 
meeting in Hongkong will determine the priority in which 
various problems within these terms of reference should be 
tackled. Other members of the HK delegation are Messrs. 
Dhun Ruttonjee, Kwok Chan, Fung Ping-fan, K. S. Kinghorn, 
E. Stuart Kirby, W. Ramsay-Main, A. de O. Sales, J. K. 
Wilson and U Tat Chee. 


Insignia Presented: Thirty-six HK residents, members 
of the Services and officials of St. John Ambulance Brigade 
received the insignia of decorations and awards conferred 


up, as in_ Britain—the Public School and the Grammar 
School. Every State and Settlement, suggested; the Presi- 
dent of UMNO, should have one Public School at higher 
fees, for richer parents; while Grammar Schools should be 
set up in every fair-sized town to give free education to 
all] children of middle and lower classes. Even in Singa- 
pore, though no corresponding move has been made, parents 
are becoming worried. 


The actual proposals are that all fees for secondary 
education be doubled for the first year, with later increases 
which will raise the school fee for form VI from M$5 per 
month to $25. Government has raised a storm far bigger 
than it ever expected. It is doubtful whether the $7 million 
expected in additional revenue is enough to justify the 
furore the increase will cause. But if the pledge holds good 
that “no child shall be denied secondary education because 
he or his parents are poor,’’ surely the issue is properly 
taken care of and the substance of criticism weakened. 
The precise formula has not been worked out, and much 
would depend on the way in which an admirable and re- 
assuring principle is interpreted in detail. The problem 
is, of course, primarily financial. The Financial Secretary 
estimated the annual recurrent cost of the national schools, 
if room was found for every child, would be $175 million, 
or nearly one-third of the total revenue. 
be a capital expenditure of $600 million, though the estimate 
of the cost of building new schools has been called into 
question as excessive. Mr. Himsworth’s figures on annual 
expenditure, however, are regarded as unshakable. Indeed 
the bill for education has risen from $78 to $100 million 
since he spoke to the Legislative Council on it in January 
1953. Set the problem these figures pose against the back- 
ground of an estimated budgetary deficit of $368 million 
and some hard thinking is indicated. 


There would also 
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upon them by H.M. the Queen in the Birthday Honours List 
at Government House last week. The presentations were 
made by the Governor of HK to the following: Mr. I B. 
Trevor, M.C_—C.B.E.; Mr. C. B. Burgess—O.B.E.; Dr. A. Woo 
—-O.B.E.; Reverend Brother L. M. B. Cassian—O.B.E.; Lady 
Lo—M.B.E.; Mr. W.. G. Fitz-Gibbon—M.B.E.; Mr. A. Hollo- 
way—M.B.E.; Mr. Pun Ku Kwai—M.B.E.; Mr. Yu Ah Tim— 
M.B.E.; Major W. Bull—M.B.E.; Major B. C. Field, M.C_— 
M.B.E.; Captain E. C. Fincher—M.B.E.; Major A. B. Harri- 
son—M.B.E.; Major D. G. T. Horsford, D.S.0.—M.B.E.; 
Major I. A. P. G. Leigh—M.B.E.; Captain F. V. V. Ribeiro— 
M.B.E.; Mr. Lee Ying Sang—Certificate of Honour; Mr. Ng 
Tin Ping—Certificate of Honour; Mr. Shum Choy Wah—Cer- 


-tificate of Honour; Mr. W. J. Gorman—Queen’s Fire Service 


Medal; Flight Sergeant R. E. A. Buttle—Air Force Medal; 
Mr. Tam Chui-Wing—B.E.M.; Pilot Officer Mohamad Bin 
Kasban—B.E.M.; Staff-Quartermaster-Sergeant 8. C. John- 
son—B.E.M.; Staff-Sergeant K. G. K. Gray—B.E.M. and 


Driver Sai Bun Tan—B.E.M. St. John recipients were: Mr. | 


Frederick Stanley Coote—Knight of the Most Venerable 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem; Mr. Fung Ping Fan—Com- 
mander; Miss Audray Ada Unthank—Officer; Mr. Frank 
Charles Briscoe Black—Serving Brother; Dr. Lee Ching Wa 


—Serving Brother; Mr. Ma Yat Chiu—Serving Brother; Dr. | 


Pang Hock Koo—Serving Brother; Mr. Chan Nam Cheong— 
Associate Serving Brother; Dr. Kwan Kui Lun—Associate 
Serving Brother; and Dr. Cheng Siu Yue—Associate Serv- 
ing Sister. 


Squatter Fires: Not far from the scene of the fire on 
December 20, another fire broke out in a squatters area at 
Hunghom last week and destroyed about 100 huts. There 
were about 50 victims. No casualties were reported. An- 
other fire at Shaukiwan completely destroyed a squatters’ 
community of about 50 huts. Meanwhile the Government 
decided to limit the direct relief for those affected by 
squatter fires. The Commissioner of Resettlement last week 
emphasised that a squatter fire is no short cut to resettle 
ment. The official statement issued after the Hunghom fire 
pointed out that it may be possible to include the victims 


of the fire in the general resettlement programme as it 


proceeds, but it will bé as long as one year before this can 
be done. Government’s aim is to remove all the worst 
squatter areas in about two years and to resettle the people 
affected in emergency housing, for which an economic rent 
will be charged. By this means considerable areas of valu- 
able land will be released for proper development—e.g. new 
schools and low-cost housing—but the programme will be im- 
possible to carry out if Government’s resources are constantly 
diverted and dissipated by the recurring need/to assist and 
resettle the victims of frequent small fires. For this reason, 
the Government decided that a fire will in no case advance 
the priority of resettlement for a particular group of squat- 
ters. It was known that in more than one recent fire, there 
were circumstances indicating arson, and that in one case 


these indications amounted to a good deal more than mere 
suspicion. | 
4 


Revised Pay for Civil Servants: Thousands of HK civil 
servants will be benefited under Government’s revised 
salaries schemes. The pay revision is effective back to 
October 1, 1953. 
the sense that his basic salary (as against variable cost of 
living allowance) is increased. This means that the pen- 
sions and gratuities of those retiring after October, 1953 


Every civil servant will be better off in. 
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will be greater. 


~ semi-skilled and unskilled workers). 


Works; O.B.E. (Civil) —Mr. 


January 6, 1955 


Whereas there are few. spectacular in- 
creases in total emoluments nearly everyone will benefit by 
at least.a slight marginal increase. The Colonial Secretariat 
stated last week: “The Report of the Salaries Commission 
1953/54 was published in March. For various reasons, Gov- 
ernment was unable to accept some of the major recom- 
mendations but it was possible to prepare a revised scheme 
giving a somewhat larger measure of consolidation of cost 
of living allowances into basic salaries. Full details of the 
revised salaries scheme were transmitted to the Colonial 


Office earlier this month and the Secretary of State has now — 


telegraphed his approval of the payment of revised salaries 
and allowances to monthly paid Class IV and Class V officers. 
(Class IV officers include disciplined staff below the rank 
of Sub-Inspector of Police and equivalent ranks in other 
departments. Class V officers include grades of artisans, 
The remainder of the 
scheme is still under consideration. Approval has already 
been received for the revised salary proposals to have retro- 


spective application to October 1, 1953, and payments of 


any back pay due to monthly paid Class IV and Class V 
officers, as a result of the’ revision, will commence this 
month.”’ 


Mental Health: “We know from careful and scientific 
surveys that over 30% of all sickness absenteeism from 
industry in some countries is due to troubles which are pure- 
ly emotional in origin,” said Dr. John R. Rees, Director of 
the World Federation for Mental Health in his lecture on 
recent advances in mental health work last week at St. 
John’s Cathedral Hall. He also said that in many parts of 
the world there is a growing realisation of the importance 
of finding the right representation in official government 
assemblies by people who are themselves well-balanced per- 
sonalities. Dr. Rees is on a tour of Asian countries with Dr. 
F. Fremont-Smith, the Federation’s President. About 50 
years ago, Clifford W. Beers brought together a group of 
phychiatrists and laymen in the US and started the first 
Mental Health Society. The movement gradually spread to 
other parts of the world. The World Federation for Mental 
Health was formed in 1948 and now has as members 84 
national societies or associations in 42 countries. Dr. P. M. 
Yap, the Officer-in-Charge of the Government Mental Hos- 
pital, is the Chairman of the HK Mental Health Association. 


New Year Honours List: Twelve HK residents, includ- 
ing Sir Robert Ho Tung, who has been awarded a Knight 
Commandership of the Order of the British Empire, have 
been honoured by Her Majesty the Queen in the New Year 
Honours List. The award to Sir Robert is for “public ser- 
vices in Hongkong.’ The other awards are one C.MG.. one 


O.B.E. (Civil), one O.B.E. (Military), four B.E.M., (Civil), ~ 


one B.E.M. and three Colonial Police Medals for meritorious 
service. The recipients are: K.B.E.—Sir Robert Ho Tung; 
C.M.G.—Mr. Theodore Louis Bowring, Director of Public 
Wong Pak-kan, Chairman of 
the Shamshuipo Kaifong Welfare Association; O.B.E. 
(Military)—-Major E. G. Stewart, DSO, Headmaster of St. 
Paul’s Boys’ College and Commanding Officer, Home Guard, 
R.H.K.D.F.; M.B.E. (Civil)—Mr. Walter R. N. Andrews 
(Secretary Public Works Department), Miss Ho Chung- 
chung (Principal and Supervisor of the True Light Middle 
School), Mr. John Skinner (Superintendent 
Medical Department), and Mr. Li Wing-sum (clerk in the 
Government Records Office); British Empire Medal—Mr. 
Thomas E. B. Peters, Senior Foreman of Storehouse, Ad- 


miralty, Hongkong; Colonial Police Medal—Mr. Cyril Will- | 


cox (Senior Superintendent of Police), Mr. John Edward 


Hayward, (Acting Chief Inspector of Police) and Staff Ser-— 


geant Lau Fuk (H.K. Police Force). 


Radiographer, 
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Flag. 


British 


American 


Chinese 
Danish 
Dutch 
Finnish 
French i 
German .... 
Greek 
Indian 
Indonesian 
Italian 
Japanese 
Korean ..... 
Norwegian 
Pakistan 
Panamanian 
Philippine 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Swedish 
Yugoslav 
USSR 


Total 


Points of Call 


Europe ..... 
Middle East 
Calcutta 
Rangoon 
Bangkok 
Indochina 
Singapore 
Philippine 
Australia 
Honolulu 
Canada 
Japan 
_.... 
Korea 
Macau 
Okinawa . 


Total 


Direct Transit 


Total Aircraft Departure 


United Kingdom 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 
Report for November and January-November 1954 
November Total (Jan. Nov.) 
Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No... Tons. No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
221 443,542 223 433,173 2,503 5,245,665 2,518 5,243,265 
18 101,206 18 101,206 ‘217 1,148,419 217 1,148,419 
7,144 7,771 136 92,184 135 92,455 
‘ 19 63,486 19 61,631 192 638,854 192 641,058 
cass 18 92,400 18 91,240 173 825,972 174 824,485 
aks 4 3,022 1 3,022 7 19,516 6 16,998 
3 19,256 4 26,385 60 327,670 58 321,325 
i 3 13,847 3 13,847 35 152,670 35 . 152,670 
— — 3 13,120 3 13,120 
_ — — — 11 31,009 11 31,009 
— — 1 3,748 1 3,748 
1 6,586 1 6,586 16 82,051 14 73,481 
28 88,248 27 85,850 406 980,544 393 977,679 
1 800 5 7,231 5 7,540 
35 81,593 35 84,111 419 1,052,969 420 1,055,929 
— — 5 21,302 5 21,302 
10 19,068 10 20,374 121: 124. 219,971 : 
we 5 13,491 5 13,491 53 126,082 52 «AZL SV 
— — — 2 4,909 1 2,492 
— 14 32,005 14 32,005 
; j 7 20,044 6 18,114 96 276,689 94 273,142 
— 4 6,903 4 6,903 
— — — 1 4,184 4,184 
: ‘ 381 973,733 966,801 4,477 11,284,697 . 
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HONGKONG AVIATION 


ais Traffic in November 


Departures 


\ 


4,480 11,305,373 


Arrivals 


Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passengers (kilos) (kilos) Passengers (kilos) (kilos) 
137 4,043 5,650 93 4,834 8,337 
55 1,598 4,484 65 
163 1,160 2,040 222 616 1,885 
131 512 1,254 67 408 299 
102 460 4,717 112 194 333 
867 762 14,559 688 2.244 9 832 
576 320 6,365 503 348 2,564 
333 4.861 15,031 283 4,505 2,372 
; 1,100 1,284 13,759 933 524 O83 
195 3,819 49 123 1,317 
a 146 2,923 - 7,553 45 3,045 4,453 
; 59 Gi + 556 24 83 274 
122 625 27 109° 502 
1,097 10,817 . 23,480. 1,243 4,768 5,910 
468 1,238 27187 605 696 1,728 
: 2 — 2,800 — — — 
om 86 95 10,527 113 272 
5,641 31,460 155,459 $182 23,198 43,940 
PF — 13,852 877 13,852 


= 253; Total Aircraft Arrival = 256. 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


Royal Interocean Lines have added another vessel to 
its Japan-Hongkong-East Africa service. The 3,983-ton 
Dutch motor ship Van Waerwiyck recently arrived in Hong- 
kong on her maiden voyage from Holland. The Van Waer- 
wiyck is the sister-ship of m.s. Roggeveen and m.s. Schouten. 
The Japanese motor cargo vessel Inuisan Maru of 7,197 gross 
tons, arrived here recently for the first time from Antwerp 
via Manila. The Inuisan Maru is owned by Inui Steamship 
Company Limited of Japan and her local agents are C. F. 
Sharp and Company. On the other hand the East Asiatic 
Company Limited recently announced the temporary dis- 
continuance of their Trans-Pacific Freight and Passenger 
Service and the withdrawal of the three vessels, the Nikobar, 
Serampore and Tranquebar, which had for a number of 
years engaged in the Pacific trade. The move was con- 
sidered necessary in view of the short supply of tonnage 
' eoupled with increased commitments on other routes. 


“AVIATION NOTES 


According to Hans Ostelins, who came to Hongkong 
from Europe over the North Pole via SAS’s new route, his 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


flight from Copenhagen to Los Angeles took him only 25 
hours instead of the 27 hours scheduled time. “Far East 
will no longer be Far East now as this flying route cuts 
down the travelling time by 50%.” Mr. Ostelins is a 
journalist-globe-trotter and the author of some 10 books 
on aviation and travel. He described the scene over the 
North Pole during the Winter: “It was dark except only for 
the stars and the northern lights, it was something like a 
screen of multi-coloured spectacle, it is fantastic and 
eerié.” However, he advised that it would be a thrilling 


experience to see the snow-topped summit of the Pole in 
the Summer. 


. Tokyo announced that the bi-weekly round trip flights 
to Hongkong will begin in February. The fare for the 
Tokyo-Hongkong flight will be US$176.40 one way for first 
class and $145.60 for second class. The first Japanese air- 
liner to fly into Hongkong since the war recently landed at 
Kai Tak from Rangoon for over-night stop en route to 
Tokyc. The plane, a DC6B, is called “City of Nagoya” and 
is owned by Japan Air Lines. Japan Air Lines are now 
operating a service from Tokyo to San Francisco three times 
a week, via Wake Island and Honolulu; and another service 
from Tokyo to Okinawa twice a week. 


CHINA PRODUCE 


TOBACCO 


China began to grow tobacco in 1906 
but depended on foreign imports for 
much of its tobacco supply before 1950. 
During recent years, China became 
self-sufficient in tobacco supply and 
now has surplus for export. Chinese 
tobacco is usually divided into two 
kinds: the sun-dried and the baked 
tobacco. Baked tobacco is cultivated 
mostly _in Honan, Shantung, Anhwei, 
Yunnan and Kweichow Provinces. 
These tobacco leaves are _  golden- 
coloured and lustrous. They have a 
rich smell of oil and are usually half 
a metre long. Large leaves are good 
for cigars; and small  ones_ for 
cigarettes. Chinese leaves usually 
contain 1.93% nicotine and from 11% 
to 16% of moisture. Baked tobacco 
leaves produced in Central-South, East 
and Northeast China are best in quali- 
ty. They are divided into two cate- 
- gories: the red brand and the yellow 
brand. Red brand is good for choice 
cigars pipes. Yellow’ brand is 
usually used as a mixture with other 
tobacco for cigarettes. Some local 
firms recently imported Chinese 
cigarettes to HK but failed to esta- 
blish a market due to keen competition 
of British and American cigarettes. 
Last month a Labour Member of Par- 
liament in London told the House of 
Commons that Chinese tobacco was 
just as good as Virginian and urged 
the Government to license the import 
of Chinese tobacco and cigarettes to 
save dollars. 


the past 


FINANCE COMMERCE 


SALT 


Salt is not only indispensable to the 
human diet but also one of the most 
important raw materials in the chemi- 
cal industry. It is used in the manu- 
facture of soda, hydro-chloric acid, 
sodium sulphate, sodium, bleaching 
powder, chlorine and other sodic or 
chloride chemicals. It is used in phar- 
maceutical and tanning industries. It 
is also an important raw material in 
the making of soap, glass, pottery, 
paper and dyes and in the metallurgi- 
cal and oil industries. In fishery, it is 
used in large quantities to cure and to 
preserve fish. In agriculture, it is 
used in the manufacture of insecticide, 


fertilizer, as well as for the feeding of 
animals. 


Salt is produced almost everywhere 
in China, in an area extending from 
the coast in the east to Chinghai, Sin- 
kiang, Szechuan and Tibet in the west, 
from Inner Mongolia in the north to 
Hainan Island in the south. There are 
many different kinds of salt in China: 
sea salt, lake salt, rock salt, well salt, 
earth salt and paste salt, and as many 
different methods of producing it. 
There is salt in the form of powder, 
grain, cylinders, bricks, rocks and 
crystals. Sea salt produced in Hopei 
and in Shantung represents 80% of 
China’s salt output. Most of the salt 
for export belongs to this kind. It is 


made by the evaporation of sea water. 
Every 100 kilogrammes of sea _ water. 


contain about 27 kilogrammes of salt. 
The highest annual export of salt in 
exceeded 1 million tons. 
Chinese sea salt is up to export 
standards containing 85% to 92% of 


sodium chloride and 5% to 8% of 
water. 


GROUNDNUTS & GROUNDNUT OIL 


China is one of the world’s largest 
producers of groundnuts. Groundnuts 
for export are produced chiefly in 
Shantung and Hopei Provinces, and 
Northeast China. Chinese groundnuts 
may be divided into three categories: 
the “jumbo” type (large-sized pods), 
medium-sized pods and “Spanish”’ type. 
This last type is generally known com- 
mercially as “pearl pod.” As _ pearl 


pods differ very little from medium-. 
sized 


ods, Chinese groundnuts should 
be classified only itito two types: the 
large-sized and the medium-sized. The 
groundnuts China has been exporting 


In recent years consist mainly of the 


large-sized variety. The seeds are fat 
and long and are covered by a smooth 
shell. The medium-sized pods _ have 
small long seeds enclosed in shrivelled 
shells and are richer in oil content. The 
pearl pod is covered by a thin shell 
and its inner husk is thin and less red 
in colour. It has more oil content than 


the large-sized pod. Groundnuts are > 


extremely rich in oi] and protein. 


Groundnuts go chiefly into the manu- 
facturing of oil. Peanut oil is used 
for cooking purposes or as_ lubricant. 
It is also a raw material in the produc- 
tion of soap, cosmetics and is used as 
an assistant for milling and as mordant 
in the woollen industry. In the phar- 
maceutical industry, groundnut oil is 
used as the chief raw material for the 
preparing of ointments, plasters, emul- 
sion for oral administration, solutions 
for injections and enema. After the 
oil has been expressed from the seed, 
the residue is compressed into cakes 
and used as fodder or fertilizer. Even 
the shell of the groundnut. is useful. 
Over 300 articles, including cheese, 
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coffee and shaving lotion, can be made 
from groundnut: shells. The produc- 
tion of groundnuts in 1953 _ totalled 
about 2.3 million short tons which was 
is a lower than 1952’s 2.5 million short 
ooks § tons. Early in 1954 China imported 
the § groundnut to the 


of cooking oils in China. Last month 
Peking announced that the production 
of vegetable oil for the year 1954 has 
exceeded the target and almost simul- 
taneously small shipments of ground- 
nut oil from Swatow and other sources 
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reached HK despite the heavy stock 
of Indian and African groundnut oil 
in the market. Swatow groundnut oil 
was quoted last week in the local mar- 
ket at $141 per picul for 2-week for- 
ward cargo with drums free. 


and | 
ling : EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RICE 
Statistics for 1950—-1953 and for first half year of 1954 
ights 
Country 1950 1952 1963 
air | Jan-Mar. April-June 
a ot Exporting Countries Thousand metric tons : 
2 to Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, ae 
and 115 333 230 215 92 65 
now 35 28 22 32 ~ 4 
Imes 95 165 172 3 — 
30 31 28 40 8 10 
1,198 1,268 1,261 971 323 428 
178 313 16 11 
Pakistan — 206 14 88 — 
1,608 1,612 1,413 1,342 254 233 
492 491 791 694 247 107 
on. ee 3,991 4,855 4,479 3,920 1,044 891 
rgest 
in Importing Countries 3 
542 405 267 220 70 38 
nu 
ries: N. and Cent. America, Total .............. 389 319 323 331 56 47 
Soutn America. Total 70 120 38 50 
com- 
pearl Asia 
ould 452 418 358 410 82 36 
164 209 208 304 22 14 
fat 333 500 630 330 146 8 
elled Malaya and Singapore ____. pea, 496 511 529 538 75 47 
The 7 111 63 1 
3 red Sette and Lehenon:...... 22 15 11 7 3 10 
than Bae eee, 30 116 158 250 17 10 
123 194 87 67 24 $285 
used 
cant. 125 159 110 118 26 62 
»duc- 
id as 146 149 79 47 29 29 
il is 
r the 
rset NOTE: Paddy is expressed in terms of milled rice at the conventional rate of 65%. 
aura | . Figures include exports “under the various United States foreign aid programs and extlude shipments to territories and possessions.— _ 
seed, ** Incomplete, representing mainly estimates of China’s exports (excluding Formosa).—* Represents about 98% of exports of domestic rice 
cakes from surplus-producing countries for 1949-51 and 92% for 1952.—} Represents mainly Burma’s”™ exports for May and June, for which no- 
Even breakdown by country of | destination is available. 
seful 
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INDONESIA’S EXPORTS | 


During the first 8 months of 1954 
Indonesia exported 8 million metric 


tons of goods valued at 6,095 million 
rupiahs. Export items included petro- 
leum, rubber, vegetable, animal fats 
and tallow, chemicals, paper, textiles, 
metal-ores, pearls and pearl-products. 


Export Figures 


Metric Tons Million Rupiahs 
Including Excluding  Ineluding Excluding 
981,098 162,620 690.1 470.9 
811,688 240,053 107.3 552.7 
939,452 245,142 676.6 488.6 
990,458 289 ,626 913.9 730.2 
1,310,023 224,626 840.1 571.8 
9,807,512 2 ;390,,979 10,405 .6 8,343.1 
Monthly Averages 
Metric Tons Million Rupiahs 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Petroleum 3 Petroleum 
1,024,381 ° 216,001 775.3 584.3 
POM 1,003,810 225,638 761.9 555.8 
Exchange rate Rupiah v US$: 
1938 1 US$ = Rp. 1.895 
1946 — 1949 1 US$ = Rp. 2.66. 
Sept. 1946 — 3rd Feb. 1952 1 US$ = Rp. 3.80 
February 1952 1 US$ = 


Rp. 11.40 


Rubber Exports (1910-1953) 


Natural rubber exports by Indonesia, 
Malaya and Brazil during the period 
1910-1953 (in metric tons): 


Year Indonesia Malaya Brazil 
75,000 174,000 35,000 
279,000 443,000 12,000 
a 545,000 540,000 18,000 
641,000 694,000 19,000 
755,000 605,000 21,000 


In Indonesia, the output of small- 
holder’s rubber during recent years de- 
clined while the export quota of estate- 
rubber increased. In 1951, the export 
figure of smallholder’s rubber reached 
its peak. This was due to the exceed- 
ingly high prices of rubber in 1950- 
1951 which caused a boom in small- 

_holder’s rubber production. 


Year Smallholder’s Rubber Estate Rubber 
48% 264,000 52% 281,000 
1950 16% 496,000 24% 161,000 
73% 566,000 27% 212,000 
61% 463,000 39% 297,000 


379 ,000 43% 


Desiccated Coconut 


Indonesia has become a great ex- 
porter of desiccated coconut. Three 


years ago a modern desiccated coconut 
factcry was established in Sukur, North 
Sulawesi, a town situated in the midst 
of a rich coconut center. The factory 
is named Sukur Desiccated Coconut, 
(Sudesco). This factory is a state 
concern run by the Copra Board of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs. It 
can produce 54,000 pounds of desic- 
cated coconut daily or about 6,000 
tons a year. The greater part of the 
production is exported to America and 
Europe. establishment of the 
desiccated coconut factory in Sukur is 
a step forward within the framework 
of the Government’s industrialization 
programme, 


INDONESIA-CHINA TRADE 


For the period of August 1954 up 
to July 1955, export and import of 
Indonesia to and from China amounted 
to’ 3 million pounds each way. 


Exports to China 


185,000 
310,000 


FAR EASTERN s 
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175,000 
‘ Imports from China 
Cotton piece goods (incl. Cambrics) .. £1,500,000 
Cotton Knitted goods .............. 200,000 
Textile machineries ete. ........... p.m. 
Electrical appliances: .............. 50,000 
Paper and Stationery ............ 100,000 
100,000 
Glasses, Porcelain ware .......... 50,000 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Strong selective buying stimulated 
prices of popular shares during the last 
week in 1954. Utilities, Lands, Whee- 
locks, Dairy Farms, Cement, Telephones 
and Rubber registered gains and the 
undertone at the close on Friday was 
very steady. 


Last Week’s Developments 


Monday: Holiday. Tuesday: Support 
for the more popular counters caused 


rates to harden fractionally. Utilities 


in particular were in good demand. 
There was a fair amount of activity 
in Hotel shares. Lands, Dairy Farms 
and Cements also advanced in the gen- 
eral upward movement. Most other 
counters were dull but steady. Rubber 
shares again advanced in sympathy 
with the improving rate for the raw 
material. The undertone’ throughout 
the day was firm and the turnover 
amounted to $1,730,000. Wednesday: 
The market ruled quiet during the half- 
day session and price changes either 
way were insignificant. The turnover 
amounted to $835,000, and the under- 
tone was steady throughout. Thurs- 
day: There was more brisk trading as 
prices continued to advance on a wide 
front under strong buying pressure. 
There were no signs of profit-taking 


and as a result most counters closed 


at their best levels for the day and in 
some cases for the year. The rubber 
section was also active with the price 
of Singapore rubber rising to Str. Cents 
99%. The general undertone was very 
firm, and the turnover amounted to 
$2,000,000. The Secretaries for Yang- 
tsze Finance announced that at the 
close of business on December 29, the 


shares had a statistical value of $7.48. 


Friday: In selective buying, trading 
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was on a moderate scale during the 
closing session of the year. Utilities 
and Lands were again in demand and 
moved fractionally higher. Telephones 
were especially strong. Wheelocks 
advanced to $7.40 while Yangtsze 
Finance was firm at $6.05. The 
undertone at the close was very steady 
and the turnover amounted to $1.06 
million. 


HONGKONG AND _ FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Trade Developments in December 


With the arrival of supplies from 
various sources, trading in the local 
commodity market during the first half 
of December was brisk and _ popular 
items enjoyed gains. The provisional 
trade figures for December (Total Im- 
ports $335,075,655; Total Exports 
$214,380,503) showed an increase in 
imports by $34,122,331 over Novem- 


ber’s $300,953,324. Exports, however, 


dropped by $2,210,227. 


from Novem- 
ber’s $216,601,770. 


Overseas demand 


was limited to selective items and dur-— 


ing the second half of the month, busi- 
ness gradually slowed down with the 
approach of the holidays. After the 


auction sale of US$2 million foreign 


exchange in Seoul during the 2nd week, 
more orders reached here from Korea. 
Throughout the period, China and 
‘Taiwan kept up the regular flow of 
Staples to HK while restricting their 
purchases to essentials only. Japan 
provided steady demand for scrap iron, 
beans and sesame and in return, ship- 
ped more paper and metals to HK. 
Indonesia, Philippines and Burma were 
mainly interested in HK products, 
while exports to Thailand and Singa- 
pore showed no improvement. China 
produce and metals maintained strong 
jocal and export demand throughout 
the month; paper enjoyed steady local 


demand; industrial chemicals were 
stimulated speculative buying; 
pharmaceuticals attracted more en- 


quiries than orders; cotton yarn failed 
to improve despite overseas enquiries 
and piecegoods remained sluggish. 


The 12th Exhibition of HK Products 
attracted visitors from Taiwan, Philip- 
Indonesia and _ other 
countries to Hongkong. Meanwhile 
delegates to the first meeting of the 
Sub-Committee on Trade of United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE), arrived 
here from more than 20 countries. The 
social programme scheduled for the 
delegates includes the visit to a number 
of factories in the New Territories and 
to the Exhibition. The eye-witness 
stories of these distinguished visitors 
will serve to refute the accusation 
which alleged that HK has no indus- 
try of its own. | | 


China Trade: The value of the con- 
tracts signed by members of the Bri- 


tish Trade Delegation with the China: 


National Import and Export Corpora- 


tion: and various national export or- 
ganisations amounted to £38 million. 
Industrial chemicals formed the bulk 
of Chinese orders. Compared with the 
total UK trade of some £6,000 million 
annually, this £3 million business 
seems only a very small portion. There 
is, however,.a genuine chance of ex- 
tending it in view of China’s vast de- 
mand for essential supplies for her 
current Five Year Plan. To the local 
market, China not only maintained the 
shipment of various oils, beans, and 
paper, but also offered buffalo hides, 
cotton yarns, and minerals. With the 
issuance of new Reconstruction Bonds 
of 6 billion People’s Yuan, China will 
be in a position to purchase more 
essential supplies from HK. Purchases 
under the reconstruction programmes 
include metals, industrial chemicals, 
cotton, rubber and petroleum. La Sap 
Mei, an island about 25 miles west of 
HK, no longer serves as an important 
shipping centre for China in the South. 
new coastal town called Sheh Hou 
(Snake Mouth) has been developed to 
harbour ships from abroad. Sheh Hou 
is about 18 miles west of Shum Chun 
which is the present railway terminal 
of the British section of the Kowloon- 
Canton Railway. | | 


Taiwan Trade: Taiwan developed 
more direct trade with Japan and 
Southeast Asia. The barter trade be- 
tween Taiwan and Thailand called for 
the direct shipment of citronella oil 
and tea to Bangkok in exchange for 
Thai leather, hides and soyabeans. In 
addition to the recent sale of 30,000 
tons of rice to Japan, Taiwan con- 
cluded a barter deal to supply Japan 
with another 34,000 tons of rice. From 
the local market, Taiwan procured only 
pharmaceuticals and some _ beans. In 
return, Taiwan offered rice at $50 per 
picul cif HK for the best quality. Other 
items shipped to HK included sugar, 
tea and fruits. To encourage the in- 
vestment of overseas capital, Taiwan 
now grants a premium of T$6_ for 
every US dollar remitted to Taiwan. 
Similar premium is given to exporters 
on US dollars earned from exports. 
HK merchants can now invest in eight 
types of industries under. three main 
categories in Taiwan. 


Japan Trade: Tokyo eased part of 
the export control list for Indonesia. 
Items removed from the _ list were 
bicycles, machinery (excluding plants 
and sewing machines), paper (exclud- 
ing cellophane), and chemicals and 
sundries (including ceramics). In ad- 
dition to the purchase of rice from 


Taiwan, Japan. planned buy 
220,000 tons of rice from Burma 
during 1955. HK’s imports’ from 
Japan included’ piece goods, sea- 


food, gourmet powder, cement, toys, 
small motors, ball pens, cameras, bino- 
culars and sundries. Exports to Japan 
included scrap iron, beans, and other 
China produce. Japanese authorities 
notified HK exporters to refrain from 
utilising hay and straw for the pack- 


-jlainware, 
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ing of their exports to Japan. Cotton 
and staple fibre goods manufacturers 
in Japan planned to cut their produc- 
tion by 10% during January and 
February in 1955 as the result of the 
restricted raw cotton supply. Japanese 


cotton cloth and yarn had _— suffered 
price-declines recently and it was 
hoped that the restricted output of 


cotton yarn would firm up these quota- 
tions. 


Exports to Korea: After the second 
auction sale of foreign exchange, more 
orders reached here from Seoul. Buy- 
ing interest was confined to rayon fibre 
of European origin. Shipments to 
Korea during the _ period consisted 
mainly of cotton yarn, staple fibre yarn, 
knitting wool, industrial chemicals and 
paper. Korean merchants’ recently 
petitioned Seoul for a temporary ban 
on imports of foreign yarn. No ad- 
verse effects were felt in HK as the 
foreign exchange allocated for the im- 
port of yarn was free from all restric- 
tions. In order to handle more FOA 
and other procurements from this 
Colony, Korea appointed a _ procure- 
ment officer to HK. Bids were invited — 
for the supply of 180,000 metric tons 


of nitrogenous fertilizer and various 


types of lumber. Korea’s import re- 
striction against goods with Communist 
and/or Japanese contents was amended 
to allow the import of goods with 
Japanese content. 


Indonesia Trade: For the imports of 


cotton yarn, wheat flour and con- 
densed milk, Djakarta granted special 
foreign exchange allocations which 


were made to importers through com- 
petitive bids. The resumption of bar- 
ter trade with HK and the issuance of 
special allocations in Indonesia pro- 
mised better trade between HK and 
Djakarta but more’ enquiries than 
orders have so far reached HK. Indo- 
nesia also developed more direct trade 
with China. Sugar, coffee, coconut oil, 
dried coconut and rattan were exported 
to China in exchange for Chinese cot- 
ton piece goods, cassia and _ beans. 
These shipments were made via HK 
while Indonesian raw rubber was ship- 
ped direct to Tientsin and Shanghai. 
Indonesia’s purchase of cotton piece 
goods from China will affect HK’s ex- 
port of this item to Djakarta. 


Thailand and Indochina: The flow of 
Thai staples to HK continued while 
shipments to Bangkok showed no Im- 
provement. Thailand was still short 
of foreign exchange and was consider- 
ing to reduce the price of rice to 
stimulate export sales in order to 
bring in more foreign exchange. Hai- 
phong bought some HK; yarns and 
sundries to meet the seasonal demand 
before the Lunar New Year, but the 
quantities were too small to stimulate 
the local market. Shipments to Pnom- 
penh and Saigon consisted of porce- 
Chinese paper. and _ garlic. 
Imports from Indochina were curbed 
by the export restriction on rice and 
high cost of other items. 
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Trade with the Philippines: There 
was a rush of goods to the Philippines 
- just before the holidays. HK manu- 
factures constituted the bulk of the 
shipments. All recent exports of HK 
manufactures were covered by either 
the Certificate of Origin or a Letter of 
Support issued by the Department of 
Commerce and Industry as _ stipulated 
by the Philippine Consul in HK. 


Trade with Singapore: With the 
approach of Lunar New Year, there 
were more orders from Singapore for 
vermicelli, ham, melon seeds, Chinese 
wine, fruits, preserved vegetable and 
other edibles. Importers in Singapore 
used to buy these supplies direct from 
China. These orders, therefore, repre- 
sented only emergency purchases to 
meet urgent demand. On the imports 
of hard currency goods into Malaya, 
Singapore authorities were considering 
the lifting of import controls on a large 
number of articles from non-sterling 
area. 


Trade with Burma: Shipments to 
Burma consisted mainly of HK pro- 
ducts and sundry provisions to meet 
seasonal demand before the Lunar New 
Year. The volume of the business, 
however, was limited. Orders for cot- 
ton yarn ranged from 30 to 50 bales 
only. Burma’s direct trade with China 
and Japan will gradually limit HK’s 
export to Burma to locally manufac- 
tured goods only. 


Exports to Africa and France: All 
goods (including HK products covered 
by Imperial Preference Certificates) 
exported from HK to, South Africa 
must now be covered by HK Govern- 
ment Certificates of Origin certifying 
that “at least 25% of the factory or 
works cost of these goods is repre- 
sented by materials produced and 
labour performed in Hongkong.” 
France and French territories now re- 
quire all HK Government Certificates 
of Origin to include an endorsement 
“certifying a 50% British Empire con- 
tent.” 


Exports to USA: HK can now ex- 


port bona fide gifts to the US under 
“Gift Plan” Comprehensive  Certifi- 
cates of Origin. However, the new 
arrangement covers only local products 
permitted to enter the US under the 
Foreign Assets Control Regulations of 
the US Treasury Department and pur- 
chased from shops or factories eligible 
for Tourist Certificates. total 
value of goods sent under each certi- 
ficate must not exceed HK$500 and 
must be all bought from one approved 
shop or factory. The export of locally 
produced waterchestnuts to the US 
under new procedure was resumed. 


Commodity Markets in December | 


China Produce: Trading gathered 
momentum during the second week 
with the’ arrival of supplies from 
China, Taiwan and other sources. In 
addition to Japan, Europe, Southeast 
Asia, and India; Sudan, Iraq, Okinawa 


and Ryukyus: also provided good de- 
mand for various popular items. Busi- 


ness, however, slowed down near the 


end of the year. Sesame retained 
strong demand from Japan throughout 
the month. Woodoil registered gains 
on the strength of orders from Tai- 
wan, Japan, Singapore, Thailand, 
Europe and local paint factories. Cas- 
sia oil improved on demand from Aus- 
tralia and Europe. Citronella oil 
climbed up when Taiwan indents ad- 
vanced. Soya beans first declined 
under the weight of heavy stock and 
new arrival but later firmed up to 
$50 per picul when shipments to Japan 
and Singapore absorbed a major por- 
tion of the available stock. Menthol 
crystal enjoyed steady demand from 
Japan and Europe and prices advanced 
to $41.20 per pound when the stock 
dwindled and supplies were hard to 
get. Strong demand improved prices 
of linseed, gallnuts, cassia lignea, ani- 
seed oil, peppermint oil, broadbean, 
greenbean, talcum, feather, dried chilli, 
bitter almond and maize. Japan was 
interested in linseed, gallnuts, cassia 
lignea, hemp seed, musk,  broadbean, 
green bean, red bean, green peas, rosin, 
maize, liquorice, seagrass mats, fluor- 
spar and linen waste; Europe in ani- 
seed star, hemp, galangal, hog bristles, 
feather, raw silk, and tea; India in 
cassia lignea, green bean, green peas, 
raw silk and dried chilli; Southeast 
Asia in rhubarb, galangal, rosin, alum, 
dried chilli, bitter almond, tea and 
garlic; Sudan in cassia lignea, aniseed 
star and turmeric; Egypt in raw silk; 
Iraq in cassia lignea and tea; Okinawa 
in taro chips; and Ryukyus in maize. 


Metals: Subject to exchange and 
area control requirements, licences for 
vee belting of all types are now grant- 
ed without Essential Supplies Certi- 
ficates and for export to any destina- 
tion. Export and local demand for 
popular items remained strong through- 
out the period and selective items re- 
gistered both bulk transactions and 
price gains. Tight money situation 
near the end of the year slowed down 
the business but the undertone of the 
market remained firm. Items which 
registered gains on the strength of 


good. demand and low stock included 


black plate, black plate waste waste, 
tin plate, tin plate waste waste, and 
Scrap iron. Strong demand from In- 
donesia, Korea and local building in- 
dustry improved mild steel round and 
angle bars while speculative buying 
stimulated wires to new high. Items 
which enjoyed bulk transactions were 
mild steel angle bar, galvanized iron 
sheet, tin plate, wires, mild steel plate, 
iron wire nail and scrap iron. 


Industrial Chemicals: Enquiries and 
orders from China and Korea kept 
popular items steady and encouraged 
speculative buying in items which were 
low in stock and lacked indent offers. 
Sodium chlorate, sodium bichromate, 
sodium nitrite, red phosphorus, granu- 
lated borax, carbon black, petrolatum 
and paraffin wax improved on account 
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of low stocks and good demand while 
sodium hydrosulphite, citric acid, gum 
arabic, shellac, tanning extract, cau- 
stic soda and linseed oil gained on 
advanced indents. Items which were 
popular with China and Korea _in- 
cluded: China—sodium  bichromate, 
sodium nitrite, potassium bichromate, 


potassium ferrocyanide, gum arabic, 
tanning extract and petrolatum; Korea 
—sodium nitrite, sodium _ sulphide, 


copal gum, chlcrate of potash, forma- 
lin, carbolic acid, red phosphorus, litho- 
pone, shellac, tanning extract, soda ash, 
linseed oil, glycerine, rosin and indus- 
trial tallow. 


Paper: Export demand slowed down 
when prices advanced due to increased 
Japanese and European _ indents. 
Shortage of European supplies was re- 
lieved py the arrivals from the US and 
Europe just before the holidays. Local 
demand kept prices of popular items 
steady throughout the month. Korea’s 
interest was limited to M. G. white sul- 
phite, unglazed kraft, newsprint in reels, 
woodfree printing, poster, art printing 
and cigarette paper of European and 
US origin. Local industries provided 
steady demand for newsprint, wood- 


free printing, poster, art printing, fools- 


cap, manifold, bond, M. G. cap, glas- 
sine, cellophane, greaseproof, straw 
board, duplex board and various kinds 
cf kraft paper. 


Pharmaceuticals: Taiwan provided 
gocd demand for various popular items 
during the first three weeks in Decem- 
ber but slowed down its purchases when 
the holidays approached. On the 
whole, there were more enquiries than 


- orders from various markets and prices 


remained steady throughout the month. 
Dihydrostreptomycin 
demand from Taiwan, Korea, and China 


and the price fluctuated around $1 per 


vial. Sulphonamides registered gains 
on speculative buying while aspirin 
powder advanced to $2.45 per pound 
on account of dwindled stock and 
steady demand from Taiwan and 


Korea. Other items which were popu- 
lar with Taiwan included: penicillin 
tablets, aminophylline, amidopyrin, 
calcium  ostelin. ampoules, pheno- 


barbitone, phenophthaleine, kamicetine, 
neosalvarsan, PAS powder, phenacetin 
powder, pitutary extract, testosterone 
propionate, lysol, quinine ethylcarbonate 
and santonin crystal. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Strong- 
er demand from Korea’ encouraged 
trading in rayon yarn. Korean, Bur- 
mese and Indochinese interest in cotton 
yarn failed to develop into bulk trans- 
actions. Prices of yarns, however, re- 


mained steady on account of thin stock 


and firm raw.cotton prices. Indent 


‘prices of Japanese cotton yarns and 


piecegoods were rather high as com- 
pared with the market sentiment here. 
This was due to the possible curtail- 
ment of these imports from Japan in 
view of the restricted supply of raw 
cotton to mills in Japan. The piece- 
goods market lacked steady export de- 
mand. Prices, however, were kept 


retained strong 
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limited UK and African 
orders. | 
Sugar, Flour and Rice: Price of 
sugar first declined under the weight 
of heavy arrivals from Taiwan 
Japan but later firmed up on_ the 
strength of enquiries 
Sluggish export and local demand dur- 
ing the first half of the month and 
the expected arrivals from the US, 
Canada and Australia depressed wheat 
flour in the local market. The situa- 
tion, however, improved when _ ship- 
ments from the US were delayed and 
shipping companies planned to raise 
the freight rate on wheat flour from 
the US and Canada to HK by US$2 to 
US$17 per ton. Abundant 
from government stock and large quan- 
tities of Chinese whole rice available 
in Macao kept rice quotations dawn. 
The rice trade will be returned to pri- 
vate merchants as from January 1, 
1955; from which date the 29  ap- 
proved importers will be responsible 
for the import and the holding of 
minimum rice stocks in HK. 


Cement: Local demand remained 
steady as a result of the booming con- 
struction business. On the other hand, 
export demand was sluggish as many 
markets bought direct from Japan. 
Heavy arrivals from Germany and 
Japan during the second half of the 
month depressed prices of cement in 
bulk to $116 per ton for Japanese 


goods and $115 per ton for German 
products. 


Hongkeng Manufactures: The Gov- 
ernor of HK pointed out in his speech 
at the opening of the 12th Exhibition 
of HK Products that the exports of 
lecal products which accounted for 
over 25% of HK’s total exports in 
1953, improved to over 30% in 1954. 
Products of over 1,000 local factories 
were shown at the exhibition. On 
allegations of false labelling of goods, 
of copying designs and trade marks re- 
gistered overseas and of attempting to 
obtain certificates of local origin for 
foreign goods, the Governor = said, 
“These cases are few, but they do vast 
and enduring damages,” and urged the 
Manufacturer’s Union (which sponsored 
the exhibition) to co-operate fully with 
the Government in its endeavour to 
stamp out such malpractices. 


On the 
charges made by Mr. Roger 


Diplock 


- against HK exporters on the alleged 


malpractice and the reply made by Mr. 
Grimwood, Director of the HK Govern- 
ment office in Lendon, the British Ex- 
port Gazette recently commented, 
“Hongkong is an important market for 
British exporters and any attempt to 
antagonise her by allegations of mal- 
practice that have become too frequent 


recent months is: to be deplored. 


Admittedly, genuine 


instances of in- 
fringement of fair 


trading practice 


should be reported and_ investigated, < 


but Mr. Diplock’s original complaint 
gave only one documented instance of 


that viewed in perspective was com- 
paratively unimportant. If definite 


and 


from Korea. . 


supply 


Shanghai 


instances of Japanese goods obtaining 
benefit of imperial preference can be 
provided, British traders can rest as- 
sured that the Board of Trade will 
take the matter up most diligently and 
that the Hongkong Government will 
not be unresponsive. Until such proof 
can be provided, it would be well not 
to spread too widely accusations that 


‘may appear more harmful than alleged 


offences.” 


Commodity Prices on December 30, 


1954 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Nanning, list quality, 
B grade $95 per picul. Rice Bran— 
Sourabaya, 2nd quality $23 per picul. 
Cassia Lignea—West River, 1-cwt bale 
$58.50 per picul. Feather—Duck, 
South China, 48d per pound c & f 


Europe. Gallnut—lst quality $77 per 
picul. Gypsum—Hupeh, white $8.80 
picul. Fluorspar—Hunan 85% £12 
per metric ton ec & f Japan. Raw Silk 


20/22 denier A $3,350 
picul; Canton 20/22 denier A $3,160. 
Rosin— West River: X grade £87. 10s 
per metric ton c & f Indonesia; AAA 
grade £86. 10s per mt. c & f Indo- 
nesia. Hemp Seed—Northeast China, 
forward $85 per picul. Linseed—North 
China $54 picul. Sesame—tThai, black 
$102 picul. Silk Waste—Manchuria, 
$340 Spun Silk—Shanghai 
210/2, 50 kilo per case $2,050 case; 
140/2 $1,650. Tea—Oolung black, 
Fukien. $630 picul. Pao Chung, Scent- 
ed, Taiwan $435. BOP Black, 
Taiwan $380. Chun Mee, Green, Tai- 
wan 2nd quality $280. Aniseed Oil— 
Forward, drum excluded $1,950 picul. 
Castor Oil—Unselected $105  picul. 
Linseed Oil—$91 picul. Woodoil Re- 
fined—In drum, spot $135 picul. In 
bulk: spot $131 picul; forward $125; 
ec & f London £137 per ton. Pepper- 
mint QOil—Shanghai $31 per pound. 
Citrenella QOil—Taiwan $8.40 pound. 
Bitter Almond—tTientsin $108  picul. 
Galangal—Kwangtung ist $37 picul. 
Liquorice—Tientsin £175 per metric 
ton ec & f Japan. Maize—Thai, red, 
spot $25 picul. Vietnam, red, forward 
$23.80. Menthol Crystal—Shanghai 
$41.20 pound. Taro Chip—Szechuen, 
new stock $37 picul. Turmeric—Tai- 
wan $56 picul. Black Bean, Small— 
Sourabaya $41 picul. Northwest China 
$37. Red Bean—tTientsin, forward 
$95.50 picul. Soya Bean—HUS, ist $49 
picul. Dairen, new $47.20. Green 
Bean—tThai, large $54.50 picul. Han- 
kow unselected, new $28.90. Rangoon, 
black, small $26.50. Groundnut Oil— 
Chinese, drum excluded $129  picul. 
Indian 4% FFA, drum free $123. Thai 
1st quality in tin $151.50 picul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars—Cont or Jap: 
1/6" x end: 1/8": 42" 1%” 


' $37 picul; 3/16” x 1-3/4” x 1-3/4” $36; 
misrepresentation in labelling and even _— 


3/8" x 3° x 3° $35; 8/8” x 4” x 4" and 


2 x 4’ x 4” $34.50. Mild Steel Flat Bars 


2” $36. HK products: 


| 


—Cont or Jap: 1/8” x 1/2” $40 picul; 
1/8" x to 1/4" 
1/8) 
$36; 3/16” x 5/8” to 3/4” and 1/4” 
x 1/2” to 13” $35. Mild Steel Round 
Bars—Cont: 5/16” dia and 3/8” dia 
$39 picul; 1/2” dia $37; 5/8” to 1” 
dia No. 36. HK products: 1/2” dia 
to 3/4” dia $87 picul. Mild Steel 
Square Bars—Cont or Jap: 5/8” $39 
picul; 3/4” to 1-1/4” $38. Tin Plate 
Waste Waste—Electrolytic: US 18” x 
24”, 1 ton skid $938 per 200-lb case; 
UK $78 per 200-lb case. Coked: US, 
18” x 24”, 200-lb packing $105 per 
ease; UK $88 per 200-lb case. Mis- 
print: UK, 18” x 24” and larger $45 
picul. Black Plate Waste Waste—UK, 
18” x 24” and larger G29-G33 $43.50 
per picul. Tin Plate—UK, 20” x 28”, 
200-lb cases of 112 shts with tin-lining 
$143 per case. Black Plate—Jap 3° x 
6’ G30-G31 $63 picul. Galvanised Iron 
Sheets—Jap 3’ x 7’ USSG 31 $1,356 


per ton. Aluminium Sheets—Jap 3’ x 
7’ USSG 31 $1,350 per ton. Alu- 
minium Sheets—Jap 3’ x 8, 99.5% 


alloy: G18 and G20 $1.83 per pound; 
G24 $1.86. Brass Sheets—Jap 14” x 
48”: 9 oz per sq feet and 10 oz $290 
per picul; 12 oz $295. UK 4 x 4°: 
20-25 lbs per sheet $285 per picul; 
30-40 Ibs per sheet $280. Zinc Sheets 
—Cont 3’ x 8’, G6 $103 per picul. 
Black Iron Pipes—Cont 18’-22’: 1/2” 
dia 45c per ft; 3/4” dia 55c; 12” dia 
$1; 2” dia $1.30 per ft. Galvanized 
Iron Pipes—Cont 18’-22’: 3/4” dia 59c 
per ft; 14” dia $1.45; 2” dia $1.70; 
S28. Scraps—Cast Iron 
Scraps $22.50 picul. Wrought Iron 
Scraps, 2nd choice $120 per ton. Iron 
Plate, Ship Salvage 1/2” and over 
$23.50 picul. | 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Granular Borax—US, 100-lb paper 
bag $39 per bag. Caustic Soda—UK, 


-300-kilo drum $164.50 per drum. Jap 


300-kilo drum $140. Chlorate of Po- 
tash—French 100-kilo drum 67c per 
pound. UK 50-kilo case 67c pound. 
Formalin—UK, 40% volume 448-Ilb 
drum 39c per pound. Glycerine— 
Chinese 20-kilo tin $1.80 per pound. 
Indian 56-lb drum $2.35 pound. Gum 
Arabic—Sudan 100-kilo bag $1.26 
pound. Gum Copal—Malayan No. 1, 
140-catty gunny bag $250 per picul. 
Lithopone—30% Dutch, 50-kilo paper 
bag 353¢c pound. Petrolatum—Ambe:. 
German, 180-kilo drum 5lc_ pound. 
Snow White, US 400-lb drum  70c 
pound. Red Phosphorus—French $260 
per case of 10 5-kilo tins. Japanese 
$220 per case. Potassium Bichromate 
—Australian 6-cwt barrel $1.15 per 
pound. Potassium Ferrocyaride— 
Dutch 100-kilo $1.30 pound. 
Potassium Nitrate—UK, 100-kilo gunny 
bag $65 picul. Rosin—US, 516-lb case 
$80 picul. Shellac, Lemon—Indian No. 
1 164-lb case $425 picul. Soda Ash— 
UK, 90-kilo bag $32 bag: Jap 100- 
kilo bag $28.50 bag. Industrial Tallow 
—Australian No. 1 300-kilo drum $75 
picul. US 400-lb drum $75. Tanning 
Extract—South African, 105-lb gunny 
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bag 603c pound. UK, 105-lb bag 81c 
pound. 


PAPER 


Art Printing—31” x 43”, one-side 
coated: UK 88gr 85-lb ream $95.50 
ream; Norwegian $96. 
two-side coated; UK, 92 gr 88-lb ream 
$100 ream. Bond—22” x 34” white: 
Norwegian, with water mark and brand 
name, 60 gr 32-lb ream $28 to $29.50 
per ream; Jap without water mark, 
50 gr 26-lb ream $20.50. Woodfree 
Printing 31” x 43”: Austrian, 50 gr 
and below 43-48-lb ream 75c pound, 
60 gr and over 57-60-lb ream _ 67c 
pound; Japanese, 60-100 gr 57-100-lb 
ream 65c pound. Manifold 22” x 34” 
White—30 gr 16-lb ream: Norwegian, 


ordinary $14.50 ream; Swedish superior 


$15.30; Chinese $9.80 ream. News- 
print in Reels—50-52 gr 31”: Austrian 
46c pound; Norwegian 483c pound; US 
464c pound. Newsprint in Reams—50- 
52 gr 50-lb ream: Cont $24.50 ream; 
US or Canadian $24.50. 50 gr 48-lb 
reams: Jap $20 ream; Chinese $18.50 
ream; Cont $25.50 ream. Grease Proof 
—Norwegian 40 gr 34-lb ream 30” x 
40” $27.50 ream. M.G. Cap 22-23 gr 
173-lb ream 25” x 44’—Austrian $10 
ream; Norwegian $10.70; Japanese 
$10.30; Chinese $8.80 ream. M.G. Pure 
Sulphite—Norwegian, 20 gr 17-lb ream 
30” x 40” $13.30 ream. Unglazed 
Pure Kraft—Austrian, 40 gr 47-lb 
ream 35” x 47” $29.20 ream. Swed- 
ish 60-140 gr 75-160-lb ream 35” x 47” 


| (Continued from Page 24) 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 


Imports Exports 
Total Total 
October (Jan.-Oct.) October (Jan.-Oct.) 

$ 870,728 $ 6,214,802 $ 2,771,087 $ 33,927,187 
242,407 3,758,434 1,722,792 10,961,216 
1,285,918 18,732,416 5,977,412 39,250,100 
3,601,417 45,503,460. 3,282,774 16,864,618 
4,564,229 54,139,889 819,237 12,602,012 
.... 14,104,796 136,243,351 25,482,086 269,511,295 
Philippines 479,675 - 7,817,344 4,905,165 43,064,019 
24,882,877 103,766,257 11,876,612 108,222,106 
ee 62,382,246 537,291,524 35,958,772 316,649,643 
3,159,167 39,397,019 4,129,502 71,247,971 
586,008 9,447,843 14,753,502 129,824,879 
Total Trade of 
Hongkong ...... $298,453,920 $2,799,390,246 $208,974,185 $1,986,044,368 


SHIPPING 
FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS & LAUNCHES UNDER 60 TONS 


Junks 
Launches 


Tonnage of Cargo: 
Tonnage of Cargo: 


Total 


Tonnage of Vessels: Junks 
Tonnage of Vessels: Launches 


Total 


COMMERCIAL CARGO TONNAGES 


Ocean-going Vessels 
River Steamers (tons) 


(tons) 


October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
31,529 13,115 263,430 100,844 
2,622 35 15,515 632 
34,151 13,150 278,945 101,476 
52,310 53,333 505,949 503,670 
6,147 6,623 49,295 49,230 
58,457 59,956 


555,244 


Total (tons) 


October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
305,955. 114,242 2,661,927 1,110,420 
1,742 1,120 21,032 16,070 
2,682,959 1,126,490 


307 ,697 115,562 


Arrivals and Departures of Aircraft, Passengers and Freight at Kai Tak 


Aircraft: 
Arrivals 
Departures 


Total 


Passengers: 
Arrivals 
Departures 


Freight: 
Imports (kilogrammes) 
Exports (kilogrammes) 


October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 

268 2,465 

268 

536 4,936 
5,123 45,331 
5,439 48,444 
10,562 93,775 
62,523 522,686 
151,567 1,375,189 
214,090 1,897,875 


Total 
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71ic pound. Chinese, 40-80 lb ream 


35” x 47” 62c pound. Cellophane 30 


gr—36” x 39”: UK $85 ream; Japanese 
$72.50 to $76.50 ream; French $76; 
Swedish $75: 40” x 52”+déelian $108 
ream; UK $168; Belgian $135. 
PFHARMACEUTICALS 
Dihydrostreptomycin—UK, 1 gm 
(exp date 1958) $1.15 vial; 1 gm 
(1959) $1.40. French 1 gm (1958) 
$1.02 vial. Sulfadiazine Powder—UK 
$44 pound. Jap $40 pound. 
thiazole Powder—French $9.30 pound. 
UK $9.50 pound. Sulfanilamide Pow- 
der—UK $3.80 pound. Amidopyrin— 
French, $18 pound. USA. $18. UK 
$17 pound. Antipyrin—UK $8 pound. 
French $8.30 pound. Ephedrine Hy- 
drechloride—German $36.50 pound. 
USA $37 pound. Phenacetin Powder— 
USA $5.50 pound. UK $5.30 pound. 
Saccharum Lactose—Dutch 100-kg case 
$1 per pound. UK, 56-lb tin $1 pound. 
Santonin—UK $22.25 per oz. 


COTTON YARN & PIECE GOODS 


Cotton Yarns—Hongkong: 10’s $845 
to $910 per bale; 20’s $1,045 to $1,180 
per bale. Jap: 32’s Jan. shipment 
$1,350 to $1,365 per bale. Grey Sheet- 
ings—-Chinese, 72 x 69, 36” x 40 yds 
$29 piece. Hongkong 60 x 60, 36” x 
40 yds $36 piece. Jap No. 2023 $33.30, 
No. 2003 $28.30. , 


CEMENT 

Green Island Cement—Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening, 112-lb bag $8.20 per 
bag. Emerald 112-lb bag $7.10, 100- 
lb bag $6.40. Japanese Cement—For- 
ward, ex-ship, HK $121 per ton. Spot, 
100-lb bag $6 per bag, 1-cwt bag $6.60. 
White Cement—Snowcrete, 375-lb 
drum $62.50 drum; 1l-cwt bag $15.50 


Sulfa- 


bag. Bate (Danish) 1-cwt bag $16.80. 


bag. 
RICE, FLOUR & SUGAR 

White Rice 100%—Thai 3rd class 
old $80.50 picul. White Rice A-5%— 
Thai old stock $72.30. Government 
Tender Rice—Thai I grade, broken 
$44.50 picul. Broken Rice—Thai, A-1 
superior broken rice $51.50  picul. 


Glutinous Rice—Thai lst quality AA 


$67.30 picul. Wheat Flour 50-lb bags 
—Australian $12.60 to $12.80 per bag; 
American $12.30 to $13.30 per bag; 
Canadian $13 to $16.50 per _ bag; 
Japanese $11.80 per bag. Granulated 
Sugar—Taiwan, refined No. 24 2-week 
forward, ex-ship $41.30 picul. Taikoo, 
ex-godown $40 picul. Japanese, spot, 
ex-godown $39.30 picul. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN 
for and on behalf of The Far Eastern 
Economie Review Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
» ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 
> Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is 
published weekly and printed in Hongkong 
Mg the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road. 


* * * 
Annual subscription rate: 
$93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 


$80. ° Overseas 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COUGH Y 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG. - SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
: The Trust Corporation of the 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
| HONG KONG 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: HONTRANCO SHIPYARD 
TSENG | NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS « OCEAN TOWING 


_ BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


: OFFICES AND. AGENTS: SINGAPORE ¢ BANGKOK ¢ TOKYO 


WHEELOCK “MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANC E 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING | 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEXTILES 


The Wheelock Marden Greup have offices in , New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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AMSTERDAM BRUSSELS 
FRANKFURT BERLIN 
COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 
HAMBURG MUNICH 
STUTTGART VIENNA | 

BREMEN HANOVER 


these major 


European 


STOCKHOLM HELSINKI I 


selling? 


in which of 


oe @ 


More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE | 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND | A 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. One-carrier 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown ressels 


a 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations | 


THERE FASTER 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


j To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI -.assures dependable handling 
AND PALEMBANG © Pan American expedites your cargo through customs 
Regular Monthly Sailings fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your 
— * shipments get personalized service all the way by this 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA one-carrier service. 
| NORTHCOAST PORTS AND © Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy delivery. 
| MACASSAR) | Pan American flies more international cargo than any 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT 
Special Holiday Fares er Pan American 
wath, cates oil tanks. Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 
and strongroom compartments available Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 | 
Agents fer: | 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 
Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports World’s Most 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES Experienced a 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, Airline ie 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD FAN AMER! CAN 


Particulars gladly supplied by Pan American erid Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.4., with limited liahilisy 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES | 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 
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7 _ British Overseas Airways Corporation 
HEAD OFFICE: | 
AGENTS: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
| : BRANCHES: , Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
acific Transport Lines, Inc. 

HONG KONG MANILA Whtky Co., Ltd. 

TOKYO NEW YORK The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
lliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER Assurance Co., 

NAGOYA COLOMBO Ltd. 

KOBE CANTON’ Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

OSAKA FOOCHOW* Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
* Business temporarily suspended. Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
a, boats, The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


DODWELL COMPANY 


LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK | 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 


HONG KON 
BUILDING 
HONG KONG 
| Importers and _ Exporters, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Tea and General Merchants, — 


Importers, Exporters, Shippng and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


‘SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. 


| 


Insurance, Shipping 


and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line | 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 


Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital:  ............. .-.---- HK$96,386,000.- 
ivi A RS L Subscribed Capital: .. HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 

Managed by HK$ 9,638,000.- 


A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- 


NEW YORK BRANCHES 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: INDIA 
YS 89 Branches established in all the important places 
via 
PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & —_—_—_ 
PANAMA Karachi Pondicherry 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” .... .... Jan. 17 
M.S. “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 2 BURMA MALAYA 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Akyab | Penang 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. Bassein Singapore 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Moulmein 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Mandalay 
Rangoon 
Arrivals from U.S.A. | 
MS. “OLGA MAERSK” ...... .... .... Jan. 6 LONDON: 
M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” .... .... .... Jan. 12 | 
| sa 15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
MS. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... Feb. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India ‘SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” ...... Feb. 25 The Bank is equipped with modern re 
a airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT § 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, : 
S i M & Balik and provides LOCKERS of different sizes r 
according to requirements. 5 
| Papan via Manila 
MS. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... In Port | FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE $ 
M.S... “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... dame: 17 
For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service ) 
_ Please apply to: for Foreign Banking and Exchange all | 5 eas 
JEBSEN & CO. in eooperation with first 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. ss bankers. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office | 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel. 20361. es ee D. P. SARIN 4 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. Hong Kong | ¢ 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to Tel. 36071-2-3 | Manager. | $ yo 
load/discharge cargo 
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